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Really  trying 


When  it  comes  to  interagency  cooperation, 

is  the  FBI  really  trying  harder  or  just  trying  locals’  patience? 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Although  the  investigation  into  the 
recent  terrorist  attacks  on  America  has 
led  federal  agents  into  many  of  the 
nation's  small  and  medium-sized  cities 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  angry  police 
chiefs  say  little  if  any  information  gath- 
ered from  the  ongoing  probe  has  been 
shared  with  local  authorities. 

During  a photo  op  in  October  with 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  execu- 
tives, Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
and  FBI  Director  Robert  J.  Mueller 
hailed  a “spirit  of  cooperation”  that  was 
"truly  remarkable.”  There  are  those 
chiefs  who  would  agree  with  that  sen- 
timent, saying  that  interagency  commu- 
nication has  never  been  better.  Even 
more,  however,  claim  that  behind  the 
facade  of  unity,  the  bureau  is  as  close- 
mouthed  with  local  police  as  ever. 

Elitism  and  Territoriality 

“They  talk  about  an  anti-terrorist 
task  force,  we're  going  to  meet . . .In  the 
meantime,  there  is  no  information  shar- 
ing,” said  Portland,  Maine,  Police  Chief 
Michael  Chitwood  in  an  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “We  have  a 
thousand  phone  calls  from  people  and 
we’ve  sent  a thousand  pieces  of  infor- 
mation there  [to  the  FBI]  and  not  one 
piece  has  come  back.  In  this  day  and 
age.  that  territorial,  elitist  attitude  has 
to  be  collaborative.  Prior  to  Sept  ll. 
that  was  then,  and  after  Sept.  1 1 . this  is 
now.  and  it's  a whole  different  focus 
on  how  you  police  your  community." 

1\vo  of  the  hijackers.  Mohamed  Arta 
and  Abdulaziz  Alomari,  spent  the  night 
of  Sept.  10  in  Portland,  before  leaving 
on  their  deadly  mission  the  following 
morning.  Chitwood  said  that  another 
individual  who  claimed  to  be  part  of  a 
terrorist  group  has  since  disappeared 
from  the  city.  While  that  person  was  not 
linked  to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon,  he  said,  the 


FBI  had  this  information  five  months 
prior  to  Sept.  1 1 and  never  told  local 
law  enforcement. 

“We  go  to  investigate  it,  and  it  gels 
back  to  us  that  we're  close  to  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  if  we  keep  pursuing  this,” 
said  Chitwood.  “Now  to  me,  that  sbnks, 
all  right?  That  has  to  change." 

FBI  spokesman  John  Collingwood 
told  Newsweek  that  the  legal  barriers 
to  sharing  information  at  the  local  level 
are  twofold:  the  sensitivity  of  potential 
grand  jury  materials,  and  the  need  for 
security  clearance  to  handle  highly  clas- 
sified information.  But  the  agency  has 
given  state  and  local  authorities  watch 
lists  with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses and  potential  suspects.  Hope- 
fully, he  said.  local  police  will  encoun- 
ter some  of  these  people  during  the 
course  of  routine  business  and  be  able 
to  report  back  to  the  bureau. 

“I  get  the  impression  that  field  of- 
fices are  really  trying  — some  of  them, 
anyway.”  said  Arlington  County.  Va.. 
Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn.  “The  vir- 
tue in  the  D.C.  area  is  that  there  has 
been  a lot  of  collaborative  work  in  the 
past  and  because  the  personalities  are 
known  to  each  other,  they  are  able  to 
overcome  some  cultural  differences  and 
actually  communicate." 

Still,  the  "bureau's  culture  is  the 
bureau’s  culture,”  Flynn  told  LEN. 
“Although  they  have  lots  of  talented 
and  personable  operatives,  that  doesn't 
always  translate  into  a real  feeling  of 
partnership.” 

The  Name  Game 
Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  T.  Norris  would  be  quick  to 
agree.  Testifying  before  a House  com- 
mittee hearing  in  Washington  on  Oct. 
5.  he  pooh-poohed  the  watch  lists  be- 
ing circulated  by  the  FBI  as  nothing  but 
“a  ream  of  papers  with  names  on  it.” 
“How  am  I supposed  to  use  this?” 


DoJ  decides  suit  is  a bad  fit 

But  female  fitness  standards  may  still  have  day  in  court 


For  four  years,  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment has  pressed  a civil  rights  law- 
suit against  the  South  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Transit  Authority  (SEPTA),  al- 
leging that  the  agency's  physical  fitness 
entrance  requirements  for  police  dis- 
criminate against  female  applicants. 
This  month,  on  the  day  its  appellate 
brief  was  due  to  be  filed,  the  Justice 
Department  abruptly  dropped  the  issue. 

According  to  sources  cited  by  The 
Legal  Intelligencer,  a publication  for 
lawyers,  the  Justice  Department's  de- 
cision to  withdraw  came  after  a lengthy 
internal  battle,  with  many  lawyers  from 
DoJ’s  Civil  Rights  Division  fighting  to 
remain  on  the  case. 

“We  feel  it  is  critical  to  public  safety 
that  police  and  firefighters  be  able  to 
run.  climb  up  and  down  stairs  to  rescue 
people  quickly  under  the  most  trying 
of  circumstances."  said  Dan  Nelson,  a 
spokesman  for  SEPTA. 


In  June  1998,  Senior  U.S.  District 
Judge  Clarence  C.  Newcomer  rejected 
a class-action  suit  brought  by  a group 
of  female  applicants  who  were  denied 
positions  as  SEPTA  police  officers  in 
1993  and  1996.  At  issue  is  the  success- 
ful completion  by  applicants  of  a 1.5- 
milc  run  in  12  minutes  or  less.  Tlie  stan- 
dard. established  by  SEPTA  in  1991, 
has  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  93  per- 
cent of  women  to  the  force  and  is  far 
more  stringent  than  that  of  most  other 
big-city  agencies  (See  LEN.  Nov.  30. 
1998). 

New  York  City’s  test,  for  example, 
establishes  a cutoff  for  the  mile-and- 
half  run  of  15  minutes  and  30  seconds. 
For  applicants  to  the  Champaign.  111.. 
Police  Department,  men  ages  20 
through  29  must  run  that  distance  in  13 
minutes,  and  women  in  16  minutes. 

In  denying  the  suit.  Newcomer  said: 
“Plainly,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that 


applicants  who  pass  the  1.5-mile-run 
component  of  SEPTA’s  physical  fitness 
test  will  be  successful  performers  on  the 
job;  officers  who  do  not  pass  the  1 5- 
mile-run  component  of  the  SEPTA’s  test 
will  not  be  successful  performers  on  the 
job  because  they  lack  the  aerobic  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  fulfill  the  demand- 
ing obligations  of  a SEPTA  officer.” 
Newcomer’s  decision,  however, 
was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  which  said  that 
the  judge  had  applied  the  wrong  test. 
Newcomer  was  ordered  by  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Carol  Los  Mansmann  to 
study  the  case  again  and  decide  whether 
the  physical  fitness  lest  measured  the 
"minimum  qualifications"  for  the  job. 
In  December.  Newcomer  once  again 
upheld  SEPTA’s  use  of  the  component 
Civil  rights  groups  and  women’s 
organizalio.is  were  clearly  angered  by 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Norris  said.  “A  name  is  absolutely  use- 
less to  us  because  they  all  use  false 
names,”  The  FBI.  he  said,  won’t  even 
provide  him  with  photos  of  potential 
suspects. 

Several  local  government  and  law 
enforcement  officials  who  testified  be- 
fore a Congressional  subcommittee 
hearing  in  New  York  on  Oct.  29  called 
for  legislation  that  would  remove  legal 
barriers  to  information-sharing  between 
the  FBI  and  local  police.  New  York 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  calling  the 
FBI’s  sharing  of  critical  information 
unsatisfactory,  told  the  subconunittee: 
"We  need  the  information  and  we  need 
it  right  away.  Otherwise,  we’re  going 
to  make  a terrible,  critical  mistake." 

New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Bernard  B.  Kerik  added  to  the  mayor’s 
comments,  saying  it  was  “absurd”  that 
he  and  other  local  officials  did  not  have 
security  clearances,  "Anything  that 
would  affect  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  people  of  the  city  I need  to  know, 
and  I need  to  know  it  now,”  he  said. 

Built-in  Barriers 

There  are  a number  of  built-in  bar- 
riers to  data  sharing  even  within  the 
federal  government.  For  example,  fi- 
nancial data  in  the  files  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Administration  arc  greatly  re- 
stricted in  the  wake  of  intclligcncc- 
abusc  scandals,  like  Irun-Contru.  And 
the  Census  Bureau  docs  not  share  in- 
formation with  the  Immigration  and 
Nulurulization  Service. 

The  State  Depanment’s  Bureau  of 
Consular  Affairs,  which  is  charged  with 
screening  foreign  visa  applicants  for 
possible  tics  to  terrorist  organizations, 
is  just  beginning  to  share  data  with  the 
INS  and  is  still  seeking  full  access  to 
infomiation  gathered  by  the  FBI  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

The  task  of  building  mier-ugency 
bridges  will  fall  in  port  to  fomicr  Penn- 
sylvania governor  Tom  Ridge,  who 
took  office  Oct.  8 ns  head  of  the  new 
While  House  Office  of  Homeland  Se- 
curity. Such  a position  hud  been  en- 
dorsed by  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
David  M.  Walker  m a Sept.  20  report 
to  Congress.  "Current  federal  efforts  to 
combat  terrorism  are  inherently  diffi- 
cult to  lead  and  manage  because  the 
policies,  strategies,  programs  budgets 
and  activities  are  spread  across  more 
than  40  different  federal  agencies,”  he 
wrote. 

Observed  U.S,  Representative 
Stephen  Hum.  a Republican  from  Lake- 
wood,  Calif.:  "These  burcaucrueies  arc 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Arresting  development 
in  latest  DV  research 


Bringing  full  circle  two  decades  of 
research  on  domestic  violence  policies, 
a new  statistical  analysis  has  found  that 
arresting  batterers  reduced  repeat  inci- 
dents of  domestic  violence  in  each  of 
the  cities  previously  studied. 

The  research  follows  up  on  field 
experiments  carried  out  from  1986  to 
1991  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice's  Spouse  Assault  Replication 
Program  (SARP)  in  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Dade  County.  Fla..  Colorado  Springs. 
Omaha  and  Milwaukee.  The  expen- 
menls  sought  to  determine  whether  ar- 
rest in  misdemeanor  domestic  violence 
cases  worked  better  at  reducing  recidi- 
vism than  less  formal  alternatives,  such 
as  mediation  by  police  or  temporary 
separation  of  the  couple. 

The  experiments  were  replications 
of  the  1981  Minneapolis  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Experiment  (MDVE).  landmark 
research  which  had  concluded  that  ar- 
rest reduced  by  half  the  rate  of  subse- 
quent offenses  dunng  a six-month  fol- 
low-up penod. 

The  researchers  conducting  the  rep- 
lication studies  used  a variety  of  out- 
come measures,  and  ended  up  produc- 
ing results  that  were  anything  but  clear- 
cut.  In  three  sites,  in  fact,  arrest  was 
found  to  increase  the  subsequent  inci- 
dence of  abuse.  Researchers  in  Omaha, 
for  example,  found  that  over  lime,  a 
higher  level  of  repeat  violence  was  be- 
ing committed  by  those  who  had  been 
arrested. 


In  the  new  analysis  released  by  NIJ 
this  summer,  titled  "The  Effects  of  Ar- 
rest on  Intimate  Partner  Violence:  New 
Evidence  From  the  Spouse  Assault 
Replication  Program."  researchers  sub- 
jected the  SARP  data  collected  from 
witness  interviews  to  two  measures  — 
prevalence  of  abuse  and  frequency  — 
while  the  data  from  official  records 
were  subjected  to  those  mca.sures  plus 
what  they  called  “timc-to-failurc.”  or 
rc-offending.  All  five,  said  the  study, 
showed  arrest  to  be  associated  with 
fewer  incidents  of  subsequent  violence. 

That  is  the  essential  finding,  said  co- 
author Joel  H.  Gamer  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia-based Joint  Center  for  Justice 
Studies.  “We  evaluated  the  findings 
based  on  the  direction  of  the  effects,  the 
size  of  the  effects  and  the  statistical  sig- 
nificance of  the  effects.”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “The  direction  is 
consistent  across  all  five  measures” 

The  study  also  found  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  aggression  did  not  vary  with  the 
length  of  the  suspect’s  detention,  which 
averaged  nine  days,  "Thus,  our  research 
finds  no  empirical  support  for  the  ar- 
gument that  arrest  may  eventually  in- 
crease the  risk  of  violence  against 
women."  the  study  said. 

But  while  arrest  reduced  the  pmpor- 
tion  of  suspects  who  reoffended  and  the 
frequency  of  attacks,  it  docs  not  pre- 
vent all  batterers  from  continuing  to  be 
violent  toward  their  partners.  A small 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has 
moved  its  radio  maintenance  shop  to  a 
pair  of  mobile  homes  next  to  the  flcci- 
mainlenancc  building.  Steve  Graffigan, 
director  of  the  depanment's  quality  as- 
surance unit,  said  the  trailers  are  tem- 
porary and  that  the  depanment  plans  to 
move  the  radio  shop  into  a building  that 
has  not  yet  been  built. 

About  a third  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
iiee  Department's  Harley-Davidsons 
cannot  be  used  in  motorcades  or  secu- 
niy  details  because  of  a backlog  of  ve- 
hicles awaiting  repairs.  Police  sources 
say  that  the  private  security  company 
that  repairs  the  motorcycles.  Scrco 
Management  Services  Inc.,  has  created 
a backlog  because  of  slow  mechanics, 
forcing  olTiccrs  to  share  motorcycles  or 
use  police  cars  instead 

The  U.  S.  Attorney’s  olTicc.  which  is 
investigating  20  D.C.  police  officers  in 
a department-wide  probe  of  racist,  vul- 
gar. homophobic  or  threatening  e-mails 
sent  from  squad  car  computers,  has  said 
that  words  themselves  arc  insufficient 
grounds  to  prosecute.  Serious  offend- 
ers could  still  face  departmental  disci- 
pline ranging  from  a reprimand  to  ter- 
mination. [See  LF-N.  March  31 . 2001 .] 

MAINE  --  Suco  may  join  other  com- 
munities in  Maine  that  have  equipped 
their  police  depanments  with  reverse- 
91 1 system.s.  Saco  Police  Chief  Rich- 
ard Nu-son  said  the  system  would  be  es- 
pecially useful  in  the  winter  to  let  resi- 
dents know  about  dangerous  coastal 
storms.  A $12,000  federal  grant  will 
help  pay  for  the  system. 

MASSACHl'SETTS  - The  Worces- 
ter Police  Depurimcm  has  a new  unit 
assigned  to  patrol  the  downtown  area 
on  foot.  Lieut.  John  Ryder  commands 
the  new  Central  District  Division, 
which  also  includes  a sergeant  and  10 
officers  Part  of  their  assignment  is  to 
get  to  know  downtown  merchants  and 
their  concerns. 

A shortage  of  crossing  guards  m New- 
ton has  foa'ed  police  officers  to  fill  iheir 
shoes,  complicating  situations  that  re- 
quire police  response.  Although  there 
are  enough  guards  to  fill  the  59  posts, 
sickness,  vacation  and  personal  emer- 
gencies all  result  in  daily  vacancies. 

Norwood  Detective  Sgt  William  J. 
Murphy,  commander  of  the  police 
department's  five-member  detective 
unit,  shot  and  killed  himself  on  Sept. 
24  inside  the  police  station.  Murphy, 
who  had  three  siblings  on  the  force  and 
whose  father  was  once  chief,  had  re- 
cently been  under  a diKtor's  care  for 
clinical  depression,  but  had  given  no 
sign  that  he  was  considering  suicide. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  stale  Senate  on 
Oct.  3 voted  to  restore  a 1955  law  that 
requires  municipalities  to  pay 
firefighters  and  police  their  full  sala- 
ries when  they  attend  state  or  national 
conventions.  Cntics  of  the  bill  said  that 
the  decision  to  pay  such  salaries  should 
be  left  to  local  mayors  and  councils. 

NEW  YORK  — Crime  victims  can 
now  be  automatically  notified  when 


their  assailant  is  released  from  jail  or 
prison,  with  a 24-hour  telephone  hot 
line  called  Victim  information  Noiifi- 
calton  Everyday  (VINE).  The  auto- 
mated hot  line  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Sheriff's  Association. 

New  York  City  police  cadet 
Mohammad  Hamdani.  23.  went  off  to 
work  the  morning  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  attack  and  has  not  been  seen 
since.  Hamdani  was  last  seen  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  1 1 as  he  left  his  home  in 
Baysidc.  Queens,  to  go  to  his  research 
job  ui  Rockefeller  University. 

Seven  Rensselaer  police  officers  will 
face  disciplinary  action  and  suspension 
for  such  infractions  as  sleeping  on  the 
job  and  browsing  and  purchasing  chat 
time  on  pornographic  Web  sites  while 
on  duly.  Police  Chief  Rick  Fusco  said 
that  felony  forgery  charges  will  be 
brought  against  cups  who  entered  fab- 
neated  information  into  duly  rosters  and 
uciivily  reports  to  cover  up  wrongdo- 
ing The  announcement  came  at  the  end 
of  a four-month  investigation. 

On  Sept.  26,  a federal  judge  ruled  that 
New  York  City  police  officers  do  not 
have  to  notify  the  department  before 
they  speak  as  pnvaie  citizens  to  gov- 
ernment agencies,  investigative  bodies 
or  private  groups.  The  ruling  was  made 
in  a lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Latino 
Officers  Association,  which  has  spoken 
out  against  police  brutality  and  dis- 
crimination. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Scranton 
Police  Dcparuiicni  is  struggling  to  com- 
ply with  a union  staffing  agreement  that 
has  already  cost  the  city  $ 1 million  in  a 
grievance  lawsuit.  Although  the  depart- 
ment has  been  pulling  officers  from 
special  crime  details  and  putting  them 
buck  on  patrol  to  comply  with  a mini- 
mum patrol  staffing  requirement,  IS 
more  officers  are  needed  on  patrol  to 
comply  with  the  union  agreement. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — East  Greenwich 
Police  Chief  Lawrence  Campion  was 
charged  Sept.  29  with  disorderly  con- 
duct and  simple  assault  after  allegedly 
striking  a woman  in  a restaurant.  He  is 
accused  of  sinking  Laurene 
Zickcndrath  on  the  side  of  her  head 
while  the  two  were  arguing.  Zickcn- 
dralh  told  police  that  she  and  Campion 
did  not  know  each  other. 

Warwick  police  cruisers  arc  now  car- 
rying medical  kits  designed  to  be  used 
in  the  event  that  an  officer  is  shot.  The 
Townson  Law  Entorccmeni  Trauma 
Shooting  Kits  were  donated  by  the  re- 
cently formed  Rhode  Island  Tactical 
Officers  As.sociution.  They  were  de- 
signed by  Lary  Townson.  the  brother- 
in-law  of  a Riverside.  Calif.,  police  of- 
ficer who  died  m 1982  when  he  was 
shot  and  rescue  workers  were  unable 
to  reach  him  m time.  [Sec  LEN,  July/ 
August  2000.] 


ARKANSAS  — Sixty  Pulaski  County 
employees,  including  20  sheriff’s  offic- 
ers. will  soon  enroll  in  a Spanish  crash 
course  designed  to  help  them  commu- 
nicate with  members  of  the  growing 
Hispanic  population.  Chief  Deputy 


Skipper  Polk  of  the  Pulaski  County 
shenff's  office  says  that  dealing  with 
members  of  the  Hispanic  community 
is  becoming  a daily  occurrence. 

FLORIDA  — Latgo  police  have  tem- 
porarily halted  enforcement  of  the  city's 
juvenile  curfew  while  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  a legal  challenge  to  the  three- 
year-old  law.  The  City  Council  has 
asked  attorneys  to  look  into  possible 
changes  in  the  city  curfew,  including 
allowing  children  to  be  out  past  the 
curfew  if  they  have  a permission  slip 
from  their  parents  or  guardians. 

GEORGIA  — Duluth  residents  and 
public  safety  workers  have  adopted  a 
New  York  family  that  lost  two  brothers 
in  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  — Police  Officer  Peter 
Langone  of  the  NYPD’s  Emergency 
Services  Unit,  and  his  brother. 
Fircfighiei  Thoma.s  Langone.  At  an 
upcoming  full  festival,  Duluth  police 
officers  will  .sell  Amencan  flag  pins  and 
donate  the  proceeds  to  the  two  men's 
families.  Residents  also  plan  to  send 
gifts  to  the  Langone  children  on  birth- 
days and  holidays.  The  community  had 
already  raised  more  than  $6.7(K)  to  sup- 
port a group  of  Duluth  officers  who 
volunteered  to  assist  in  recovery  or 
cleanup  efforts  in  New  York. 

Gwinnett  County  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  forming  a homicide  task 
force  in  order  to  pool  resources  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  unsolved  killings. 
Police  in  the  county  are  searching  for 
killers  in  four  homicides  in  2001. 
Lawrencevillc  police  are  investigating 
their  first  “whodunit"  in  more  than  three 
years.  Lawrencevillc  police  Sgt.  Gary 
Kotkiewicz  said  the  task  force  will  al- 
low agencies  to  make  the  most  of  their 
specific  areas  of  expertise. 

Griffin  Police  Officer  Ray  Sanford  was 
fired  Oct.  3 after  posting  an  Internet 
message  suggesting  that  millions  of 
Arabs  be  killed  to  avenge  the  terronst 
attacks  on  Sept.  11.  Sanford,  a crime 
analyst,  who  now  says  he  regrets  send- 
ing the  controversial  e-mail  on  Sept,  29. 
also  called  for  starving  the  population 
of  Afghanistan  to  death  and  bombing 
Mecca.  Islam’s  holiest  city,  to  turn  it 
into  a "a  crater  25  miles  across” 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Greens- 
boro Police  Department  will  use  a 
$351,000  federal  grant,  along  with 
$39,000  in  liKal  matching  funds,  to  in- 
stall video  cameras  m up  to  half  of  the 
depanment’s  200  patrol  cars  The  cam- 
eras will  be  used  to  provide  evidence 
and  to  deter  assaults  on  officers. 

Oak  Island  Police  Chief  Danny 
Laughren  was  fired  on  Sept.  26.  be- 
cause "the  police  depanment  just  didn’t 
appear  to  be  going  in  the  right  d 
ircction"  under  his  leadership,  accord- 
ing to  Mayor  pro-tern  William  Smith. 
The  dismissal  came  only  two  weeks 
after  an  Oak  Island  detective  was  fired 
and  arrested  by  slate  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agents  for  allegedly  stealing 
money  dunng  a traffic  stop  and  con- 
spiring to  alen  drug  suspects  to  an  im- 
pending raid. 

VIRGINIA  — Several  Lee  County 
residents  face  long  pnson  sentences 
after  pleading  guilty  to  selling  more 
than  $2,5  million  worth  of  OxyComin 
pills  over  a three-year  period.  They 
were  arrested  following  a yearlong 
mulli-agcncy  investigation  in  Virginia. 


West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. OxyComin,  a prescription  pain- 
killer, has  been  blamed  for  more  than 
100  deaths  nationwide  since  it  hit  the 
market  in  1996, 

A group  of  37  Norfolk  police  officers 
who  volunteered  to  help  out  in  New 
York  following  the  Sept,  II  World 
Trade  Center  attack  were  back  home  for 
just  two  days  when  a suicidal  man  shot 
and  killed  one  of  their  own.  Officer 
James  B.  Gilbert,  28.  Responding  to 
news  of  the  tragedy,  1 6 N YPD  officers 
donned  dress  blues  and  white  gloves  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fallen  officer  at  his 
funeral  in  Virginia  Beach  on  Oct.  2. 
Although  volunteering  to  take  time  off 
for  the  funeral,  their  boss  insisted  they 
go  as  official  representatives  of  the 
NYPD,  even  providing  them  with  a van 
to  make  the  trip.  It  was  unclear  as  to 
what  exactly  happened  when  Gilbert 
and  another  officer  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Jeremy  T.  Seifert,  who  appar- 
ently began  firing  without  any  warn- 
ing and  killed  Gilbert  immediately.  The 
other  officer  returned  fire  and  killed 
Siefert,  "Suicide  by  cop”  was  ruled  out 
because  it  was  not  Siefert  but  his  father 
who  called  the  authorities. 

The  Virginia  Tech  campus  police  de- 
partment will  be  shifting  its  focus  to  a 
community -oriented  approach  that  will 
include  better  communication  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  better  addressing 
of  public  safety  concerns.  Police  Chief 
Debra  Duncan  presented  a new  mission 
statement  to  officers  that  emphasizes 
"developing  partnerships  ” The  plan, 
which  includes  officers  patrolling  in  the 
hails,  was  met  with  some  skepticism 
from  officers  and  is  expected  to  meet 
with  skepticism  from  students. 

Starting  on  Sept.  27  at  the  Virginia  State 
Fair,  police  planned  to  pass  out  10.(XX) 
free  gun  safely  locks.  The  effort  is  part 
of  Project  Homesafe,  a project  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation.  Altogether,  the  state  plans 
to  pass  out  60.000  safety  lock  kits. 


ILLINOIS  — An  escort  service  in 
Schaumburg  enlisted  help  from  an  un- 
likely ally  when  it  called  the 
Schaumburg  Police  Dep.irtment  to  re- 
port a customer's  request  for  sex  with 
an  underage  prostitute  — "the  younger 
the  better."  An  intense  five-week  probe 
involving  an  undercover  female  police 
officer  led  to  the  arrest  and  subsequent 
conviction  of  Stephen  NardeUi,  He  was 
sentenced  to  probation  and  ordered  to 
undergo  sex  offender  treatment. 

INDIANA  — It  may  have  been  just  a 
misunderstanding,  as  the  owner  of  a 
restaurant  in  Jeffersonville  claims,  but 
he  shouldn’t  expect  any  more  local  po- 
lice as  customers.  Mike  Moore,  the 
owner  of  Jerry’s  restaurant,  insists  he 
did  not  complain  that  a police  presence 
at  his  restaurant  was  scaring  away  in- 
toxicated customers,  rather  that  he  only 
wanted  to  hall  the  practice  of  traffic 
stops  ending  with  officers  pulling  mo- 
torists into  the  reslaurani’s  parking  lot. 
The  police  took  a different  view  of  a 
letter  of  complaint  from  Moore,  and 
Police  Chief  Michael  Pavey  issued  a 
memo  directing  all  officers  to  go  to  the 
restaunuii  only  for  official  business. 


KENTUCKY  — Jefferson  County 
Police  Officer  Pamela  Powell  was 
found  dead  from  a fatal  gunshot  in  her 
home  in  Crestwood,  but  police  have 
declined  to  say  whether  her  death  ap- 
peared to  be  a homicide  or  suicide. 
Powell  had  been  with  the  department 
for  about  five  years.  She  was  fired  from 
the  Graymoor-Oevondale  Police  De- 
partment in  1995  just  hours  after  filing 
a sexual  harassment  suit  against  the  city 
and  Police  Chief  Joseph  Renzi. 

MICHIGAN  — A former  Muskegon 
Heights  police  detective  who  is  already 
awaiting  trial  on  six  felony  chaiges  was 
arrested  again  Oct.  2 on  charges  that  he 
raped  a 1 5-year-old  girl.  Mel  Jordan  has 
been  free  on  bond,  wearing  an  elec- 
tronic tether,  pending  his  trial  on 
charges  of  cocaine  and  marijuana  de- 
livery. resisting  police,  extortion  and 
embezzlement. 

WISCONSIN  — Police  in  Madison 
this  month  found  themselves  on  the 
outside  looking  in,  unable  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  a reduced-fare  offer  from 
Midwest  Express  Airlines.  During  Oc- 
tober, the  airline  offered  fares  as  low 
as  $49  to  police,  fire,  emergency  medi- 
cal service  and  military  personnel  "in 
recogmtion  of  [their]  extraordinary  ser- 
vice." The  city  attorney's  office,  how- 
ever, ruled  that  it  would  be  an  ethics 
violation  for  police  to  accept  any  offer 
not  open  to  the  general  public. 

Former  Baraboo  police  officer  Eric 
Jorgensen  was  acquitted  Sept,  28  of 
charges  that  he  had  sex  several  times 
with  a 16-year-old  girl.  Jorgensen’s  at- 
torney argued  that  the  girl  had  a repu- 
tation for  lying  and  could  not  be  trusted 
to  tell  the  truth. 

A federal  judge  has  reversed  a decision 
of  the  Milwaukee  Fire  and  Police  Com- 
mission and  ruled  that  Milwaukee  Po- 
lice Officer  Ricardo  J.  Cardenas  may 
move  to  Delavan  so  that  his  sons,  who 
attend  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
deaf  there,  can  live  with  him  at  home. 
The  commission  had  denied  the 
officer’s  request  for  a hardship  excep- 
tion to  Milwaukee’s  residency  rule. 


IOWA  — A long-awaited  computer 
upgrade  that  will  connect  all  systems 
in  the  Dubuque  Law  Enforcement  Cen- 
ter is  starting  to  come  on  line.  The 
$7(X),(KX)  overhaul  of  software,  hard- 
ware. modules  and  training  will  replace 
the  separate  systems  of  the  Dubuque 
Police  Department.  91 1 dispatch,  jail 
and  sheriffs  offices  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  personnel  to  retype  informa- 
tion numerous  times  into  the  system. 
New  interfaces  include  a mobile  one 
that  will  enable  officers  to  communi- 
cate with  dispatchers  via  in-car  laptops, 
as  well  as  a fingerprinting  and  mug  shot 
interface. 

MINNESOTA  — David  Fischer,  com- 
missioner of  the  stale  Department  of 
Administration,  has  sided  with  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  its  dispute  with 
the  city  of  Burnsville  over  access  to 
police  records.  In  July,  the  newspaper 
had  asked  for  records  in  a case  involv- 
ing a man  who  police  said  accosted 
women.  The  department  refused  to 
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make  the  reports  available,  saying  the 
case  was  still  under  investigation. 
Fischer  ruled  that  even  when  there  is 
an  ongoing  investigation,  arrest  and 
request-for-service  data  are  always  pub- 
lic. A suspect  m the  case.  Richard  Lee 
Sanders,  has  since  been  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct. 

The  Minnesota  Chiefs  of  Police  Asso- 
ciation has  worked  with  the  slate’s 
POST  board  to  write  a one-page  model 
policy  on  ‘'impartial  policing.”  Each 
police  agency  in  the  stale  has  until  the 
end  of  the  year  to  adopt  a policy  to  com- 
ply with  an  anti-racial  profiling  law 
passed  earlier  this  year.  The  model 
policy,  which  agencies  can  adapt  to  fit 
community  needs,  reiterates  federal  law 
prohibiting  racial  profiling  and  calls  on 
officers  to  rely  on  common  courtesy  to 
prevent  perceptions  of  biased  policing. 

MISSOURI  — The  Kansas  City  Po- 
lice Department  is  encrypting  radio  dis- 
patches about  vehicular  accidents  in 
order  to  make  it  harder  for  tow-truck 
drivers  to  race  to  wrecks.  Deputy  Chief 
Greg  Watkins  said  that  the  tow  trucks 
were  beating  the  police  to  the  scenes, 
sometimes  badgering  drivers  to  get  their 
business.  The  city  does  not  yet  know 
whether  the  encrypting  will  work  and 
may  discuss  an  ordinance  that  forbids 
tow-truck  drivers  from  going  to  wrecks 
without  being  called. 

The  St.  Peters  police  recently  won  a 
$21,574  federal  grant  to  buy  a system 
that  would  give  officers  access  to  the 
arrest  data  base  known  as  the  Regional 
Justice  Information  System.  Previously, 
officers  had  to  travel  to  St.  Louis 
County  to  view  the  data  base. 

As  part  of  a $ 17,8-million  city  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Raymore 
Police  Department  will  acquire  its  first 
lie-detection  equipment.  The  comput- 
erized voice  stress  analyzer  and  the 
necessary  officer  training  will  cost 
$11,000. 

Although  Overland  police  won’t  rule 
out  that  the  crime  was  terrorist  related, 
they  are  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Sept.  24  theft  of  license-making 
equipment  from  the  license  fee  office 
was  more  likely  for  use  by  teen-agers 
who  want  false  licenses  to  gain  access 
to  adult  products,  including  alcohol, 
cigarettes  and  strip  clubs.  License-mak- 
ing software,  a camera,  a laminating 
machine,  a vision  testing  machine, 
handicap  permits,  and  less  than  half  a 
box  of  plastic  blanks  with  magnetic 
strips  are  missing.  The  FBI  was  con- 
tacted on  the  matter,  hut  is  considering 
It  a local  case. 

The  Cass  County  Commission  is  con- 
sidering a use  tax  or  law  enforcement 
sales  tax  to  combat  the  personnel  exo- 
dus from  the  county  sheriff’s  office. 
Already  losing  deputies  to  other  agen- 
cies offering  better  salaries  and  benefits, 
problems  intensified  for  the  sheriff's 
office  this  year  when  the  county's  cur- 
rent budget  included  no  merit  or  cost- 
of-living  raises. 

NEBRASKA  — On  Sept.  19.  about 
1 1 .000  computers  in  a Hall  County  net- 
work were  infected  with  the  virus 
Nimda.  shutting  down  law  enforcement 
and  county  offices  There  was  no  risk 
of  losing  any  data  but  the  interruption 
prevented  officers  and  deputies  from 
accessing  subpoenas  and  forced  them, 
to  check  warrants  manually. 


ARIZONA  — Felipe  Pelrono-Ca- 
banas,  one  of  three  men  who  ambushed 
and  killed  Phoenix  Police  Officer  Marc 
Atkinson,  was  stabbed  multiple  times 
in  his  Phoenix  jail  cell  on  Sept.  26. 
Petrona-Cabana.  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  first-degree  murder  and  other 
felony  charges,  was  hospitalized  with 
20  to  24  wounds  to  his  body  and  face. 

A lawsuit  filed  over  the  death  of  a Flag- 
staff police  officer  will  be  heard  in 
Mohave  County,  after  all  five  Coconino 
County  judges  decided  against  taking 
the  case.  The  widow  of  deceased  of- 
ficer Jeff  Moritz  filed  a wrongful -death 
lawsuit  contending  that  her  husband 
might  still  be  alive  if  his  accused  killer 
had  been  prosecuted  for  earlier  Juve- 
nile offenses.  Moritz  was  killed  last 
year  while  making  a traffic  stop. 

COLORADO  — A state  legislative 
subcommittee  has  voted  to  endorse  leg- 
islation to  create  a centralized  sex-of- 
fender registry  within  the  Colorado  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  to  make  that 
list  more  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
state  might  have  to  come  up  with  $2 
million  a year  to  help  local  police  de- 
partments venfy  the  accuracy  of  ad- 
dresses provided  by  sex  offenders  liv- 
ing in  Colorado. 

On  Sept.  28.  Fremont  County  sheriff's 
deputy  Jason  Scott  Schwartz.  26.  was 
fatally  shot  while  transporting  two 
brothers  tojail.  Schwartz  and  Sgt.  An- 
thony Esquibel  had  responded  to  a re- 
port that  someone  had  shot  a dog  in 
Penrose.  They  confronted  a hostile 
group,  including  twin  brothers  Joel  and 
Mike  Stovall,  their  sister,  and  a num- 
ber of  friends  and  relatives.  The  "near 
riot  situation”  forced  the  officer  to  pul 
the  brothers  in  the  squad  car.  The  pair 
freed  themselves  of  handcuffs,  pro- 
duced a gun  and  shot  Schwartz.  The 
brothers  were  later  captured  after  a 
shooting  rampage  through  nearby  Flo- 
rence in  which  two  officers  were 
wounded,  one  cntically. 

DNA  tests  have  ’‘positively  identified” 
a Philadelphia.  Pa.,  rapist  as  the  man 
who  attacked  six  women  in  Fort  Collins 
this  summer,  authorities  said.  The  rap- 
ist assaulted  six  college-age  women  and 
murdered  one  in  1997-1999,  Since  the 
DNA  match  was  announced  on  Sept. 
17.  Philadelphia  police  have  received 
more  than  700  new  leads,  while  the  Fort 
Collins  police  received  about  290  tips, 
which  are  being  sifted  by  a dozen  Fort 
Collins  officers  and  two  crime  analysis. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A witness  has  re- 
ported seeing  an  Albuquerque  Police 
Department  helicopter  land  near  a 
Krispy  Kreme  Donut  outlet.  Lieut.  Bob 
Huntsman,  who  heads  the  department’s 
Fields  Services  Support  Unit,  said  that 
the  incident  would  be  investigated  and 
the  employees  would  be  disciplined  if 
necessary.  Huntsman,  noting  that  po- 
lice have  been  trying  to  get  over  dough- 
nut stereotypes  for  years,  added.  "It’s 
not  like  they  landed  at  a health  food 
store.” 

Investigators  from  the  Albuquerque 


Police  Department  are  investigating 
alleged  overtime  pay  abuses  by  six  of- 
ficers and  a sergeant,  focusing  on  the 
inappropriate  dismissal  of  traffic  cases 
and  the  inappropriate  use  of  pretrial 
hearings.  Some  officers  are  dismissing 
traffic  tickets  at  the  last  minute  and  then 
receiving  the  minimum  two  hours  over- 
time for  appearances  in  Metro  Court. 
Officers  also  receive  two  hours  of  over- 
time for  pretrial  interviews,  many  of 
which  only  last  a few  minutes. 

The  body  of  a woman  believed  to  be 
recently  hired  McKinley  County 
sheriff's  deputy  Deborah  WIdez.  who 
never  showed  up  for  her  Sept.  1 7 start- 
ing date,  was  found  outside  of  Grants. 
T\vo  suspects,  Jimmy  L.  Odom  and 
Donna  Rae  Lankford,  gave  Texas  au- 
thorities a statement  that  included  de- 
tails of  Valdez's  abduction  and  murder. 
Valdez’s  van,  stained  with  blood,  was 
found  in  Balmorhea,  Texas.  Odom  and 
Lankford,  who  were  wanted  on  other 
murder  charges  in  Arizona,  were  ar- 
rested in  southeast  Texas. 

OKLAHOMA  — U.S.  Representative 
J,  C.  Watts  Jr.,  a member  of  the  House 
Republican  leadership,  had  a run-in 
with  the  law  in  the  aftermath  of  the  re- 
cent terrorist  attacks,  when  he  stuffed  a 
$ 1 5 ticket  under  the  badge  of  an  officer 
who  had  cited  him  for  leaving  his  car 
unattended  in  a no-parking  zone  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  airport.  Watts  later 
apologized  for  his  behavior  during  the 
Sept.  28  incident  and  says  he  does  sup- 
port lighter  airport  security. 

Joyce  Gilchrist,  the  Oklahoma  City 
police  chemist  who  has  been  under  in- 
vestigation for  allegedly  performing 
shoddy  work  and  giving  false  or  mis- 
leading testimony  in  criminal  cases, 
including  some  in  capital  cases,  was 
fired  on  Sept.  25  by  Police  Chief  M.T 
Berry.  No  criminal  charges  have  yet 
been  filed  against  Gilchrist. 

TEXAS  — Under  a proposed  out-of- 
court  settlement  in  a federal  lawsuit,  the 
City  of  Houston  may  pay  $50,000  each, 
plus  attorneys’  fees,  to  two  men  who 
claimed  their  police  and  fire  academy 
applications  were  rejected  because  they 
are  white.  In  light  of  the  proposed  settle- 
ment. the  Houston  City  Council  is 
scheduled  to  consider  a proposal  that 
would  eliminate  race  as  a factor  in  hir- 
ing, and  would  also  allow  rejected  white 
applicants  to  reapply. 

Ten  law-enforcement  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Bexar  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment. the  Texas  Department  of  Public- 
Safety  and  police  departments  in  San 
Antonio.  Schertz,  New  Braunfels  and 
Castroville.  will  split  more  than  $2.1 
million  in  drug  money  seized  from  a 
van  in  San  Antonio  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Stacks  of  bills  were  hidden  in  in- 
terior panels  of  the  van,  which  was  later 
linked  to  drug  trafficking. 

Questions  involving  the  Surfsidc  Prin- 
cess gambling  ship  have  prompted 
Brazoria  County  District  Attorney  Jeri 
Yenne  to  ask  the  state  attorney  general 
to  define  the  extent  of  law  enforcement 
jurisdiction  off  the  Texas  coast.  Cur- 
rently. two  officers  are  assigned  to  the 
ship  during  its  trips  into  international 
waters.  Yenne  has  asked  whether  a 
peace  officer’s  statutory  authority  ex- 
tends outside  the  state's  jurisdiction  and 
whether  officers  can  work  armed  and 
in  uniform  on  a boat  that  serves  alco- 
hol and  is  outside  the  country. 


With  security  lightened  at  airports  na- 
tionwide after  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist  at- 
tacks. Bedford  police  recently  alerted 
Dallas  police,  the  FBI  and  a state  coun- 
terterrorism team  afier  a Dallas  Love 
Field  identification  card  and  airport  gate 
passes  were  stolen  from  a pickup  truck. 
The  truck’s  owner  was  employed  by  a 
cleaning  company  at  the  airport. 

UTAH  — Arturo  Javier  Scott  Welch  has 
been  charged  with  capital  murder  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Lehi  Police  Officer 
Joseph  Dun  Adams.  The  officer  died 
from  a gunshot  wound  to  the  shoulder, 
just  above  his  protective  vest,  during  a 
traffic  stop  on  Aug.  3. 


nity  education  is  another  focus  of  the 
city’s  fight  to  keep  out  gang  crime. 

The  Adelanto  City  Council  is  debating 
whether  the  San  Bernardino  Sheriff's 
Department  should  take  over  the  town's 
policing  responsibilities  after  the  ouster 
of  Police  Chief  Jim  Kuntz.  The 
department’s  second  in  command  was 
recently  placed  on  paid  leave  while  the 
city  investigates  complaints  of  a "hos- 
tile work  environment”  filed  by  the 
Adelanto  Police  Officer^  Association. 
The  council  subseqUenffy  voted  3-2  not 
to  renew  Kuntz’s  contract.  Sheriff's 
Capt.  Ed  Ripley  is  m temporary  com- 
mand of  the  20-officer  department. 


Three  murders  during  the  last  weekend 
in  September  put  the  state  total  above 
SO  homicides  since  Jan.  1 . on  a puce  to 
make  200 1 the  deadliest  year  in  at  least 
a decade.  Since  1990,  the  state's  high- 
est murder  total  was  61  in  1995. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  has  ap- 
proved Mayor  James  Hahn’s  plan  for  a 
compressed  work  schedule  for  police 
officers.  Officers  will  have  a choice  of 
working  three  12-hour  days,  four  ID- 
hour  days  or  the  traditional  work  week 
of  five  8-hour  days,  Hahn  believes  that 
the  compressed  work  schedule  will  help 
stem  the  tide  of  officers  leaving  the 
LAPD  for  other  departments.  The  Po- 
lice Protective  League  has  made  the 
compressed  work  week  its  top  demand 
for  many  years. 


The  California  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Oct.  1 that  traffic  stop  reports  are  not 
public  records  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  automatically  turn  over. 
A black  motorist.  Elgin  Haynie,  hud 
sought  a transcript  of  the  sound  record- 
ing of  a stop  in  which  officers  released 
him  without  a citation  after  handcuff- 
ing him  and  searching  his  van.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  records.  Haynie  had  to  go 
to  court.  The  Los  Angeles  Shenff’s 
Department  eventually  handed  over  the 
records  in  a civil  rights  case  that  the 
judge  subsequently  threw  out.  saying 
that  Haynic’s  civil  rights  were  not  vio- 
lated and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
physical  abuse. 


A federal  appeals  court  m Sun  Fran- 
cisco has  upheld  a $1  jury  award  to  a 
woman  who  claimed  that  a Las  Vegus 
police  officer  roughed  her  up  during  an 
arrest.  The  suit  stemmed  from  a 1994 
incident  in  which  Brenda  Nudell  wos 
napping  after  consuming  several  alco- 
holic beverages  at  her  sister’s  ex- 
husband’s  home,  when  the  sister  and 
ex-husband  began  fighting.  Police  were 
called  in.  and  Nudell  — who  was  preg- 
nant at  the  time  — got  into  an  alterca- 
tion with  Officer  Steven  Leybu.  The 
appellate  court  ruled  that  the  award  of 
nominal  damages  “was  supported  by 
substantial  evidence”  that  Nadell's  in- 
juries were  either  self-inflicted  or  a re- 
sult of  her  own  violent  behavior. 

El  Cajon  Police  Officer  Philip  Hunt,  39, 
pleaded  guilty  Sept.  28  to  a felony 
charge  of  committing  a lewd  act  on  a 
child,  after  admitting  to  molesting  the 
teen-age  daughter  of  an  officer  he  was 
dating.  As  part  of  a pica  bargain,  pros- 
ecutors agreed  not  to  ask  for  a sentence 
of  more  than  three  years  in  prison, 

A I4-year-old  Santa  Cruz  middle 
school  student  brought  chocolate 
brownies  laccd  with  marijuana  to  a 
.school  outing  on  Sept.  25  and  pa.ssed 
them  out  to  six  unsuspecting  school- 
mates and  his  teacher.  The  boy  told 
police  that  he  wanted  to  get  the  class 
stoned.  His  case  has  been  forwarded  to 
juvenile  hall. 

IDAHO  — Former  Idaho  City  police 
chief  John  Cobicy,  the  town's  only  po- 
lice officer,  was  fired  on  Sept.  25  after 
he  was  indicted  on  charges  of  threaten- 
ing his  ex-wife  and  an  unidentified  ju- 
venile girl,  reportedly  asking  them  to 
give  false  information  to  investigators. 
The  Boise  County  Sheriff's  Office  has 
been  covering  the  city. 


Two  Lancaster  men  were  arrested  Oct. 
I on  suspicion  of  possessing  a weapon 
of  mass  destruction  after  authorities 
found  two  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide 
in  their  home.  Hazardous-materials  ex- 
perts were  called  in  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  sheriffs  office  to  handle  the 
cyanide  — said  to  be  enough  to  kill  over 
6.000  people  — along  with  liquid  mer- 
cury, also  a poison,  and  an  unknown 
acid.  The  poisons  did  not  appear  to  have 
spilled  onto  or  around  the  properly. 

Officials  in  Simi  Valley  say  that  the 
success  in  controlling  gangs  and  keep- 
ing gang-related  crime  to  a minimum 
is  a result  of  an  entire  community  work- 
ing together.  The  Simi  Valley  Gang 
Task  Force,  made  up  of  local  officials 
and  concerned  citizens,  recently  ap- 
proved spending  $41,642  from  local 
law  enforcement  block  grant  funds  and 
another  $4,642  from  the  city  for  com- 
puters for  officers  m the  field.  Commu- 


OREGON — The  Beaverton  Police 
Department  is  offering  a 30-day  grace 
period  during  which  those  with  out- 
standing warrants  can  turn  themselves 
in  After  that,  officers  will  start  knock- 
ing on  homes  and  offices  and  anyone 
caught  will  cam  a nde  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. a mug  shot  and  at  least  a night  in 
jail  while  awaiting  arraignment, 

WASHINGTON  — The  finng  range 
at  the  Intcriake  Sporting  Association 
near  Redmond  has  been  closed  tempo- 
rarily while  the  King  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  investigates  a report  that  a 
stray  bullet  landed  in  the  parking  lot  of 
a nearby  business,  within  three  feet  of 
an  employee.  The  sporting  association 
had  been  shut  down  for  six  months  in 
the  past  for  similar  incidents  and  it  was 
required  to  make  changes  to  the  pistol 
range.  Kirkland  police  officers  were 
reportedly  firing  at  the  range  when  the 
latest  incident  occurred. 
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People  & Places 


Command 

presence 

While  all  three  candidates  for  the 
chiefs  job  in  Dayton,  Ohio  were  out- 
standing. city  officials  said  this  month. 
It  was  the  "commanding  presence"  of 
William  F.  McManus  that  lipped  the 
scales  in  his  favor, 

McManus,  an  assistant  chief  with 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  will  assume  com- 
mand of  the  500-member  Dayton  force 
m January.  A 26-year  law  enforcement 
veteran.  McManus  was  chosen  over 
Patrick  L.  Stephens,  the  deputy  chief 
of  Held  operations  in  Cleveland,  and 
James  L.  Younger,  the  deputy  chief  of 
Arlington  County.  Va, 

"It  was  a very,  very  difficult  choice 
for  us."  said  City  Manager  Valerie 
Lemmie  In  addition  to  McManus's 
presence,  she  said,  her  staff  felt  he  could 
best  deal  with  city  officials,  police  of- 
ficers and  community  groups. 

Topping  his  agenda,  said  McManus, 
will  be  increasing  the  number  of  mi- 
nority officers  on  the  Dayton  force  from 
its  current  level  of  about  10  percent.  The 
department,  he  said,  is  nearly  “lily- 
white."  Meeting  with  community 
groups  and  assessing  the  agency,  par- 
ticularly stuffing  levels,  is  also  a prior- 
ity, While  McManus  did  not  rule  out 
bringing  in  someone  from  Washington, 
he  said  hud  no  immediate  plans  to 
change  the  department's  command 
staff. 

The  49-ycar-old  McManus  attended 
Villanova  University  on  a football 
scholarship.  After  joining  Washington 
police  force  in  1975,  he  earned  a 
m.istcr's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  When  Charles  Ramsey 
look  over  the  MPD  in  199H,  he  tapped 
McManus  as  assistant  chief  in  com- 
mand of  the  central  region,  an  area  that 
includes  the  While  House  and  Capitol 
Hill.  McManus  supervises  1,200  offic- 
ers and  manages  a budget  of  $77  mil- 
lion. Dayton's  force  is  less  than  half  that 
strength  and  its  budget  $22  million 
lower. 

McManus  has  the  support  of 
Dayton's  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  as 
representatives  from  the  group  who  met 
with  McManus  pnor  to  his  appointment 
said  they  came  away  impressed.  "He 
had  that  command  presence,  and  they 
felt  the  police  chief  should  have  that." 
said  Steve  Gnsmer,  an  FOP  vice  presi- 
dent 

Cop 

rock 

In  Smithfield.  Va..  where  the  town's 
police  chief  rocks  the  house  on  the 
weekends  with  cover  tunes  of  Led  Zep- 
pelin. Neil  Young  and  Sleppcnwolf, 
loud  music  and  law  enforcement  arc 
definitely  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Mark  Marshall.  42.  has  been  a 
guitar  player  most  of  his  life,  but  he  put 
music  aside  once  the  demands  of  law 
enforcement  and  his  family  began  to 
consume  more  of  his  time  He  jammed 
around  Richmond  while  a student  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
and  went  on  to  become  an  officer  with 
the  Virgmia  Marine  Resources  Com- 
mission. He  joined  (he  Smithfield  Po- 
lice Department  in  1 986  and  was  named 
chief  SIX  years  later. 


Last  year,  a bout  of  what  Marshall 
thought  was  the  flu  turned  out  to  be 
polyartentis  nodosa,  a rare  autoimmune 
disorder  that  landed  him  in  the  hospital 
on  a morphine  dnp.  With  steroids  and 
chemotherapy,  the  disease  went  into  re- 
mission. It  was  during  his  recovery  that 
Marshall  once  again  picked  up  his  ax. 
and  he  hasn't  put  it  down  since. 

“It  was  like  a rebirth,"  said  his  wife, 
Deborah.  "I  saw  a sparkle,  a twinkle. 
It  became  part  of  the  healing  process,” 

Playing  with  a trio  at  a local  bar,  the 
Smithfield  Station,  not  everybody  rec- 
ognizes the  chief,  said  the  owner.  Tina 
Pack.  But  when  they  do.  she  said,  they 
enjoy  it  more.  “You  know,  this  is  a 
pretty  tight-knit  community.  They're 
amazed  to  find  someone  with  a job  like 
he  has  can  perform  like  this," 

Among  the  songs  Marshall  plays  arc 
"Magic  Carpet  Ride."  and 
"Margarilaville,"  which  he  sometimes 
plays  twice,  by  request.  Another  tune 
is  "Keep  on  Rockin'  in  the  Free  World,” 
Neil  Young's  anti-establishment  an- 
them is  not  anathema  to  police  work. 
Marshall  insists. 

'The  stereotype  is  so  strong  that  all 
police  officers  are  arch  conservatives, 
and  that’s  not  true."  he  told  The  (Nor- 
folk) Virginian-Pilot,  "A  lot  of  us  are 
very  tuned  in  to  social  problems." 

Shooting 

gallery 

The  term  "jail-house  art"  has  taken 
on  a whole  new  meaning  in  St.  Louis, 
where  a patrol  officer  for  the  county's 
MctroLink  transit  line  bought  a vacant 
station  house  last  year  and  has  turned  it 
into  one  of  the  area's  hottest  an  galler- 
ies. 

it  is  still  easy  to  confuse  Mad  Art 
with  an  operating  police  station,  said 
Ron  Buechele.  a 14-year  law  enforce- 
ment veteran  and  artist.  The  "police" 
marquee  still  hangs  outside  the  build- 
ing. and  Buecheic  kept  (he  booking 
desk  and  holding  cells. 

"We  still  get  people  ringing  the 
doorbell,  who  say.  Tm  looking  for  the 
police,"*  said  Vidor  Panchot,  who 
oversees  the  gallery's  day-to-day  op- 
erations. 

The  old  Lynch  Street  Distnci  sta- 
tion. a 64-year-old  un-deco  building, 
was  vacated  by  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Dcpanmcnl  m 1990  after  the  agency 
opened  three  "super  stations."  Buechele 
dosed  on  the  propeny  m May  2(K)0  and 
opened  Mad  Art  last  January.  "I’ve 
wanted  to  own  a gallery  pmbubly  since 
1 was  in  high  school."  he  told  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

His  law  enforcement  vocation  pays 
the  bills,  Buechele  said,  but  he  would 
like  to  make  a go  of  his  career  as  a gal- 
lery owner  and  anisl.  A large  crucifix 
made  of  wood  and  welded  steel,  which 
he  created  while  getting  his  master's 
degree  in  art  from  Maryville  College. 
IS  on  display  in  (he  area  that  used  to  be 
the  station's  garage  Buechele  also 
holds  bachelor's  degrees  injustice  ad- 
ministration and  in  fine  an 

"I  was  able  to  see  this  place  when  I 
got  out  of  the  police  academy,  and  1 
immediately  fell  m love  with  the  build- 
ing." he  said. 

Before  becoming  a Mctroiink  of- 
ficer. Buechele  served  with  the  Metro 
St.  Louis  Police  Department,  and  there 
arc  constant  reminders  of  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  gallery.  Buechele's  art  is  full 
of  classic  police  iconography  — finger- 


From  the  top  down 

Agency  heads  among  the  WTC  death  toll 


Friends,  family  and  colleagues 
of  Charles  Mills,  director  of  the 
Petroleum,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Bureau  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Taxation  and 
Finance,  were  not  surprised  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  attack  helping  his  staff 
members  on  to  the  last  elevator  to 
reach  the  ground  safely  last  month. 

The  61 -year-old  Mills,  a former 
police  commissioner  of 
Schenectady.  N.Y.,  and  public 

safety  director 
of  Troy,  had 
also  served  26 
years  with  the 
New  York 
City  Transit 
Police,  rising 
to  the  rank  of 
assistant  chief. 
He  took  the 
state  tax- 
enforcement 
post  m 1996. 
Mills  was  a graduate  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
also  held  a master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Long 
Island  University. 

“Charlie  Mills  was  a leader  who 
would  be  the  last  one  off  the  ship." 
said  William  Barnes,  a former 
Schenectady  County,  N.Y..  sheriff 
who  worked  closely  with  Mills. 

"He  cared  more  for  other  people 
than  he  did  for  himself.  We  have 
lost  a true  national  treasure." 

Mills  was  on  the  87th  floor  of  2 
World  Trade  Center  when  the 
hijacked  aircraft  hit  the  tower. 
According  to  his  wife,  Male,  he 
had  called  home  immediately  after 
the  first  jet  hit  the  building 
opposite  his  office.  Eight  minutes 
after  their  talk,  she  said,  a second 
plane  hit  the  tower  where  her 
husband  was  located. 

Family  members  had  feared  that 
Mills  would  be  the  last  to  leave. 
One  of  his  five  children  said  Mills 
had  received  a cell  phone  call  from 
the  street  urging  him  to  leave  the 
building,  but  he  had  wanted  to 
make  sure  everyone  got  out.  "For 


many  years,  ray  dad  was  a trained 
crisis  manager  responsible  for  a lot  of 
people.”  the  son  said. 

Eulogizing  Mills  at  a memorial 
service  on  Sept.  24.  New  York  City 
police  Lieut.  Una  Mohrmann.  a 
long-time  friend,  remembered  liim  as 
a "lake  charge  kind  of  guy"  who 
pitched  in,  regardless  of  a job's  size 
or  difficulty.  "His  integrity  and 
accountability  were  always  beyond 
reproach.”  she  said.  "Charlie  died  as 
he  lived  — helping  others.” 

Veteran  against  terror 

Considered  to  be  one  of  the 
shrewdest  counterterrorism  officials 
in  the  FBI.  former  special  agent  John 
P.  O'Neill.  49,  died  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Twin  Towers.  He  had  become 
chief  of  security  for  the  World  Trade 
Center  just  one  month  earlier. 

O’Neill  had  headed  major 
investigations  of  suspected  terrorist 
mastermind  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
the  bombings  of  the  U.S.  embassies 
in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  1998.  As 
chief  of  the  FBI's  counlerteirorism 
section  at  its  Washington  headquar- 
ters. he  coordinated  information  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  which 
led  to  the  arrest  of  Timothy  McVeigh 
and  Terry  Nichols.  O’Neill  also 
played  a key  role  in  the  investigation 
of  the  crash  of  TWA  Flight  800. 

At  a conference  on  terrorism  in 
1997,  he  had  warned  that  militant 
lerronst  groups  operating  in  the 
United  States  had  the  capability  and 
support  infrastructure  to  launch  an 
attack  here  if  they  so  chose.  There 
was  particular  danger.  O'Neill  had 
said,  from  Islamic  militants. 

Twin  loss  for  PAPD 

The  attack  also  took  the  lives  of 
the  top  two  officials  of  the  Port 
Authority  Police.  Ferdinand  (Fred)  V. 
Morrone.  63.  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  director  of  public  safety, 
and  James  A.  Romilo,  50,  the 
agency’s  police  chief. 

According  to  Lewis  M. 
ELsenberg.  the  Port  Authority 
chairman,  agency  employees  had 
encountered  Montme  as  they  headed 


down  the  stairs  to  safety,  and  he 
was  heading  upstairs  in  the  rescue 
effort. 

"His  encouragement,  and  the 
fact  be  was  moving  up  while  others 
were  coming  down,  gave  them  a 
sense  of  security,”  he  said. 

Morrone,  who  had  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  political  science  and  a 
master's  in  public  administration 
from  Rider  University,  was  a 30- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  who  took  assume 
command  of  the  Port  Authority 
police  in  1996. 

Romito.  who  was  commander 
of  the  Port  Authority’s  headquar- 
ters support  team,  which  oversaw 
emergency  operations,  had  led  a 
group  of  highly  trained  officers 
into  Tower  Two.  He  was  most 
likely  on  the  27lh  floor  when  the 
building  collapsed,  said  agency 
officials. 

Romito  was  cited  for  valor  for 
his  work  during  the  1993  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  His 
friend  and  colleague,  Tom  Farrell, 
remembers  Romito  directing  police 
outside  the  building  at  the  time, 
then  heading  into  the  thick  smoke. 
"He  went  right  in  there.  Just  like  he 
did  this  time."  he  said. 

A long-time  Port  Authority 
police  veteran.  Romito  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  investigation 
into  the  Flight  800  crash  in  1996. 
Prior  to  his  promotion  to  chief,  he 
had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Field 
Aviation  Section,  from  1998  to 
2000,  in  which  he  was  responsible 
for  police  operations  at  Kennedy, 
LaGuardia  and  Newark  airports. 

A program  he  established  while 
assigned  to  the  Port  Authority  Bus 
Terminal  during  the  1990s, 
"Operation  Alternative  Program," 
is  now  considered  a national 
model.  It  resulted  in  a dramatic 
drop  in  crime  and  its  humanity  won 
Romito  the  admiration  of  advo- 
cates for  the  homeless. 

‘That  was  the  visionary  nature 
of  Chief  Romilo."  said  Farrell.  "He 
could  see  a problem  before  it  got 
out  of  control.” 


Mills 

Last  off  the  ship 


pnnts,  bodies  in  trunks  and  gun  barrels. 

People  who  come  to  Mad  Art  are 
most  interested  in  the  holding  cells,  he 
said.  He  and  Panchot  are  considering 
turning  the  booking  desk  into  a coffee 
bar.  Bands  have  been  brought  in  to  play 
at  the  old  police  shooting  range.  And 
there  have  been  some  jail-theme  par- 
ties held  in  the  space.  "[They]  just  go 
crazy  over  seeing  those  cells,"  said 
Buechele.  "The  possibilities  for  this 
building  are  endless." 

Early 

departure 

North  Las  Vegas  city  officials  were 
guarded  this  month  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  (he  abrupt  retire- 
ment. two  years  ahead  of  schedule,  of 
Police  Chief  Joey  Tillmon. 

According  to  City  Manager  Kurt 


Fritsch,  the  48-year-old  chief  had  met 
with  Mayor  Michael  Montandon  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  his  taking 
early  retirement.  “They  had  both 
reached  a mutual  agreement  on  early 
retirement.”  Fritsch  told  The  Las  Ve- 
gas Review-Journal.  “It  was  a negoti- 
ated discussion.  We  were  ready  to  make 
some  changes  at  the  same  time 
[Tillmon]  was.” 

A 21 -year  veteran  of  the  agency. 
Tillmon  had  served  as  a SWAT  officer, 
patrol  supervisor  and  undercover  nar- 
cotics officers  before  becoming  chief 
in  1997.  But  his  first  two  years  were 
rocky.  The  agency  was  embarrassed  by 
a theft  from  its  evidence  vault,  the 
dfunkcn-dnving  conviction  of  a former 
police  chief,  and  the  smell  of  alcohol 
on  the  breath  of  the  head  of  the  city's 
unti-drunken  driving  program. 

In  August  of  this  year.  North  Las 
Vegas  officials  unanimously  approved 
a $5(X),000  settlement  for  an  unarmed 
man  wounded  m a police  shooting.  The 


department  also  suffered  a hail  of  criti- 
cism from  the  ACLU  and  the  NAACP 
fur  racial  profiling  and  its  refusal  to 
make  internal  investigations  of  police- 
involved  shootings  more  open. 

City  officials  said  (hat  they  planned 
to  pay  the  $68,000  Tillmon  needed  to 
take  early  retirement.  While  a precise 
figure  for  the  chiefs  retirement  pay  was 
not  available,  it  was  expected  to  amount 
to  at  least  $50,000  a year,  based  on  his 
years  of  service  and  a current  salary  of 
$109,000. 

"If  it's  the  city’s  position  to  expect 
(Tillmon)  to  retire  early,  decency  would 
dictate  that  you  don't  leave  a person 
stranded  economically.”  said  Council- 
woman  Stephanie  Smith,  adding  that 
she  was  sorry  to  see  Tillmon  leave. 
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Lost  in  the  shuffle: 


Report  card  says  911  systems  rate  a ‘B 


Issued  on  Sept.  1 1 and  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  the  events  of  that  day.  the 
first-ever  report  card  on  the  country’s 
911  system  was  unveiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Number  Association 
(NENA),  which  awarded  an  overall 
grade  of“B.” 

“911;  Report  Card  to  the  Nation." 
was  the  result  of  a comprehensive  study 
that  assessed  the  system’s  current  sta- 
tus and  its  future,  said  the  association. 
“While  our  research  indicates  that  911 
is  working  well  today,  and  has  proven 
to  be  a dramatic  life-saving  service  to 
the  public  over  the  past  35  years,  we 
must  continue  to  invest  in  its  future.” 
said  Sharon  Counterman,  the  president 
of  NENA. 

The  organization  gave  the  system  an 
"A  ' for  quality  of  service,  which  it 
called  largely  reliable.  91 1 contains  the 
needed  redundancy  and  security  fea- 
tures. the  group  said,  to  handle  the  cur- 
rent level  of  calls,  which  exceed  190 
million  to  200  million  each  day,  “Ad- 
ditionally. research  confirms  that  the 


American  public  has  a high  degree  of 
trust  and  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
9 U.  and  is  highly  satisfied  with  cur- 
rent service." 

While  the  public  is  very  aware  of 
911,  education  remains  the  key  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  non-emergency 
calls  to  the  number,  said  the  report.  Both 
public  education  and  availability,  which 
remains  spotty  in  rural  counties,  were 
given  a “B." 

The  worst  grade,  a “D."  was  given 
to  the  system's  ability  to  accommodate 
new  technologies.  In  the  future,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  demands  on  the  ser- 
vice will  exceed  current  levels  of  pub- 
lic funding.  “91 1 needs  sufficient  in- 
vestment if  it  is  to  meet  challenges  that 
will  impact  future  services,"  it  said. 

One  large-county  system  that  re- 
ceived high  marks  from  NENA  in  Sep- 
tember was  that  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla., 
whose  911  center  processes  nearly 
530,000  calls  a year  for  fire,  police  and 
emergency  medical  services.  On  aver- 
age, help  is  dispatched  within  23  sec- 


onds of  a call  being  answered. 

"When  we  say.  '91 1.  what  is  your 
emergency?’  the  vehicle  is  going  out 
the  door,  said  Dick  Williams,  director 
of  the  county's  Emergency  Communi- 
cations Department.  While  the  depart- 
ment dispatches  fire  and  emergency 
medical  services  itself,  calls  for  law 
enforcement  are  sent  to  the  county’s  1 1 
other  police  dispatch  centers,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

About  two  years  ago.  the  depart- 
ment initiated  what  it  calls  a workshop 
program  for  operator  trainees,  said  Wil- 
liams, Those  interested  could  drop  by 
on  weekends  or  after  work  and  partici- 
pate in  a series  of  classes  and  exercises 
aimed  at  giving  them  an  idea  of  what 
the  job  is  like,  he  said.  The  department 
then  picks  those  who  have  the  greatest 
probability  of  successfully  competing 
the  course  and  hires  them  as  trainees. 


They  attend  six  months  of  classes, 
with  the  first  three  months  devoted  to 
learning  call-taking.  Trainees  actually 
answer  calls  and  input  the  information 
into  the  department’s  Computer-Aided 
Dispatch  system.  Once  they  have  mas- 
tered that,  working  with  a training  op- 
erator. they  finish  their  class  work.  Af- 
ter that,  they  work  with  a trainer  and 
learn  radio  work. 

“Ultimately,  they  switch  back  and 
forth,  said  Williams.  “Everybody  is 
trained,  we  have  no  cull-lakers  only,  or 
radio-operaioiN  only,  they're  capable  of 
doing  the  whole  thing." 

The  department  has  53  operators 
and  generally  has  9 to  15  positions 
staffed  at  any  one  time,  he  said.  None 
are  sworn  personnel,  he  said.  “We're 
in  the  process,"  he  said,  ‘of  develop- 
ing and  designing  a centralized  com- 
mumcalion  center,  which  is  going  to 


bnng  the  sheriff’s  dispatch  and  the  9 1 1 
center  and  EMS  all  together  in  the  same 
building."  said  Williams. 

What  has  also  helped  the  Pinellas 
County  center  be  so  successful,  he 
noted,  is  its  technology.  The  department 
has  its  own  CAD  software  and  three 
re.sident  programmers.  "If  wc  needed 
something  done  Ihui  would  make  it 
more  efficient  down  there,  we  don't 
have  to  call  a vendor  und  pay  $10,000 
and  wait  six  months."  Williams  told 
LEN.  “Wc  go  uCross'thc  hall  and  say. 
'Gail,  can  you  do  this?  Sure,’  And  the 
next  day.  wc  have  it." 

The  department  also  has  its  own 
data  base  in  addition  to  that  of  the  local 
phone  company.  Venzon.  which  has  an 
automatic  loi  ation  finder.  "Wc  double- 
check  the  Vfcrizon  data  base  against  our 
data  base."  he  said.  "Many  times,  our 
data  base  is  more  current  than  theirs.  " 


The  last  full 
measure  of 
devotion 


Among  the  thousands  of  dead 
or  missing  from  the  Sept.  11  terror- 
ist attack  that  destroyed  the  Wbrfd 
Trade  Center  in  New  York  City  are 
65  law  enforcement  officers  from  five 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
making  the  disaster  the  single  dead- 
liest incident  in  American  law  en- 
forcement history,  according  to  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  Fund. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  officers 
who  are  confirmed  dead  or  still  miss- 
ing, with  rank  and  assignment 
(where  known): 

Port  Authority  Police  Department 
P.O.  Christopher  C.  Amoroso 
PO,  Maurice  V,  Bar^ 

P.O.  Liam  Callahan 
P-0.  Robert  D.  Cirri 
P.O.  Clinton  Davis  (WTC) 

PO.  Donald  A.  Foreman  (HT) 

P.O.  Gregg  J.  Froehner 
P 0-  Thomas  E.  Gorman 
PO,  Uhuru  G.  Houslon  (WTC) 

PO.  George  G,  Howard  (ESU) 

PO.  Stephen  Huezko 
Insp.  Anthony  P Infante  Jr.  (JFK) 

PO.  Paul  W,  Jurgens 
Sgt  Robert  M.  Kaulfers 
P.O,  Paul  Laszczynski 
P.O.  David  P.  Lemagne 
PO.  John  J.  Lennon 
P.O.  John  D.  Levi 
P.O.  James  F.  Lynch 
Capt,  Kathy  Mazza  (PAPA) 

P.O.  Donald  J.  McIntyre 
P.O,  Walter  A.  McNeil  (HT) 

Supt.  Fred  V,  Morrone  (DPS) 

P.O.  James  Nelson  (PAFA) 

P 0.  Altonse  J.  Niedermeyer 
PO.  James  W.  Paittam 
P.O.  Dominick  A Pezzulo  (PAST) 

PO,  Bruce  A Reynolds  0^0 
PO.  Antonio  J RcxWguesfWBT) 

PO.  Richard  Rodriguez 
Chief  James  A.  Romrio 
PO.  JohnP.  Skala 
P.O.  Wahvyn  W,  Stuart  (PATH) 


P.O.  Kenneth  F.  Tietjen  (PATH) 

PO.  Nathaniel  Webb  (HT) 

P.O,  Michael  I Wholey 

New  York  City  Police  Department 
Sgt.  John  Coughlin  (ESS  #4) 

Sgt.  Michael  Curtin  (ESS  #2) 

P.O.  John  D’Allara  (ESS  #2) 

PO.  Wncent  Danz  (ESS  #3) 

P.O.  Jerome  Dominguez  (ESS  #3) 
PO.  Stephen  Driscoll  (ESS  #4) 

P.O.  Mark  Ellis  (TD  #4) 

PO.  Robert  Fazio  (13  Pet.) 

Sgt.  Rodney  Gillls  (ESS  #8) 

P.O.  Ronald  Kloepfer  (ESS  #7) 

P.O.  Thomas  Langone  (ESS  #10) 
PO.  James  Leahy  (6  Pet.) 

P.O.  Brian  McDonnell  (ESS  #1) 

PO.  John  Perry  (40  Pet.) 

P.O.  Glen  Pettit  (Video  Unit) 

Oet.  Claude  Richards  (Bomb  Squad) 
Sgt.  Timothy  Roy  (STED) 

PO.  Moira  Smith  (13  Pet.) 

P.O.  Ramon  Suarez  (TD  #4) 

P.O,  Paul  Tally  (ESS  #10) 

P.O.  Santos  Valentin  (ESS  #7) 

Del.  Joseph  Vigiano  (ESS  #2) 

PO.  Waiter  Weaver  (ESS  #3) 

New  York  Unified  Court  System 
S.C.O.  Thomas  Jurgens  (MSC) 

Capt.  William  Harry  Thompson  (MSC) 
S.C.O.  Miichel  Wallace  (MSC) 

United  States  Secret  Service 
M.S.O.  Craig  Miller  (Washington  RO.) 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
SA.  Leonard  Hatton  (New  York  F.O.) 

Key  toAbbrevledone: 

OPS  - Oirecior  of  PuMc  Safety;  ESU  - Emer- 
Oency  Service  Llrik  HT  - Hotartf  JFK - 
JotnFKerinebylntMTiaiiorBlAirportPABT-  Pan 
Autricxny  8us  Terminal,  PAPA  - Port  Au#»<% 
Poke  Academy;  PATH  - Port  Aufway  Trans- 
Hudson  tu  tyMem.  WTC  - Wbrid  Trade  C«u»; 
SCO  - Sencr  C<wt  oncer;  use  - MvMOan 
Supreme  Court;  ESS  - EmetQency  Seivice 
ScfjeO:  TD  - Traneit  OBm  STEO  - Surface 
Traneporteson  Erilcn«inenl  CNsM^ 
isr  Speef^  Offlew;  FO  • FM  Otfies 


Officers’  privacy  takes  a hit  in 
court  rulings  on  personnel  files 


Concerns  about  the  health  and  safety 
of  police  in  southern  Ohio  will  have  to 
take  a back  seat  to  the  well-being  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society,  a federal 
judge  said  in  effect  last  month,  in  a 29- 
page  opinion  ordering  the  release  of 
personal  information  from  officers' 
personnel  files. 

US.  District  Judge  George  C.  Smith 
said  that  to  deny  members  of  the  press 
access  to  public  Information  “would 
silence  the  most  important  critics  of 
governmental  activity."  Officers,  he 
said,  would  have  to  prove  that  releas- 
ing such  information  as  home  ad- 
dresses, disciplinary  records  and  the 
identities  of  family  members  posed  a 
“very  real  threat"  to  them  or  the  fami- 
lies. 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a case 
involving  three  undercover  narcotics 
officers  m Columbus,  who  sought  a 
court  order  blocking  the  city  from  re- 
leasing personal  information  from  their 
files.  The  city  had  previously  released 
an  edited  version  to  a criminal  defense 
attorney  representing  a violent  street 
gang,  the  Short  North  Posse. 

Smith's  ruling  concerns  only  media 
access  to  the  information.  State  law  still 
protects  such  information  from  being 
released  to  the  public.  Ten  Ohio  news 
organizations  had  opposed  the  officers' 
suit. 

City  officials  in  Ohio  had  used  a 
1998  federal  appeals  court  decision  to 
block  the  release  of  such  information. 
The  latest  decision,  said  media  attor- 
ney David  L.  Marburger  of  Cleveland, 
“is  going  to  be  hugely  influential  up 
here"  in  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
"This  undercuts  the  court’s  previous  de- 
cision and,  at  a minimum,  opens  up 
plenty  of  access  for  reporters  through- 
out the  state  to  obtain  public  records 
information." 

Richard  M.  Kerger,  who  represented 
the  officers,  disagreed  with  the  court's 
ruling.  'Tve  been  unable  to  convince 
Judge  Smith  of  the  correctness  of  our 
position  twice  now,"  he  told  Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer.  "We’ll  see  what  the 
Sixth  Circuit  will  do  the  next  time.  With 
no  disrespect  to  Judge  Smith,  they  re- 
versed him  before;  hopefully,  they'll  do 
it  again.” 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Kerger  noted  that  four 
years  ago.  Smith  dismissed  the  case  on 


the  grounds  that  the  stale’s  public 
records  law  did  not  protect  that  type  of 
information.  The  appellate  court  re- 
versed that  decision,  but  said  the  plain- 
tiffs still  had  to  demonstrate  a discern- 
ible threat  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
lief. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  and  lawmakers  had  seen 
to  it  that  the  public  records  law  does 
not  require  that  officers'  phone  num- 
bers and  addresses  be  produced. 

"When  Judge  Smith  wrote  this  de- 
cision. he  just  Ignored  the  fact  that  it 
was  moot,  that  he  had  nothing  to  de- 
cide." Kerger  told  LEN.  "If  we  gel  to 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  we'll 
raise  this  i.ssue.  So  we  have  double  pro- 
tection now  and  there  were  no  threats 
we  could  point  to," 

Another  State  Weighs  In 

The  California  Supreme  Court  also 
weighed  the  privacy  rights  of  police  la.M 
month  in  a controversial  case  involv- 
ing a Santa  Ana  officer. 

People  V.  Mooc  was  initiated  by  Bau 
Mooc.  an  inmate  jailed  on  an  immigra- 
tion hold  in  Santa  Ana,  who  was  con- 
victed of  battery  stemming  from  a fight 
between  himself  and  Officer  Frank 
Garcia.  In  a filing  known  as  a Pitchess 
motion.  Mooc  had  moved  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  Garcia’s  personnel  files 
of  any  previous  complaints  or  disciplin- 
ary actions- 

Lasi  year.  Mooc's  conviction  was 
reversed  by  a California  appeals  court, 
which  slammed  the  city  for  failing  to 
provide  the  Orange  County  Superior 
Court  with  information  deemed  rel- 
evant to  Mooc's  defense.  It  ux)k  three 
attempts  by  the  appellate  court  to  get 
Garcia's  complete  personnel  file. 

“Public  confidence  m the  enminai 
justice  system  is  eroded  when  its  offi- 
cials deUberately  fail  to  disclose  records 
ordered  disclosed."  said  the  court. 
Although  the  state  supreme  court 
justices  expressed  sympathy  for  defen- 
dants whose  cases  could  be  hurt  by  lim- 
its on  disclosure,  they  questioned 
whether  it  was  legislators'  intent  that 
an  entire  personnel  record  would  have 
to  be  turned  over. 

Government  lawyers  argued  that 
while  cnminal  defendants  have  the  nght 
to  discover  some  information  from  an 
officer’s  file,  neither  they  nor  trial 


judges  have  the  right  to  compel  com- 
plete disclosure.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Manlyn  George  called  it  a "blu- 
tarn  violation"  of  pnvacy  nghts. 

Under  questioning  by  Justice  Joyce 
Kcnnard,  Mooc's  attorney.  Jeffrey 
Wilens.  conceded  that  the  whole  con- 
tents of  a file  did  not  have  to  be  dis- 
closed, but  said  there  had  to  be  some 
accountability  about  what  information 
agencies  supply. 

’It’s  not  that  some  screening  can't 
be  done,  but  it  has  to  he  done  under  the 
guidance  of  the  court  and  not  under  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  city  attorney’s 
office,”  he  said. 
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More  arresting  data 
on  domestic  vioience 


Continued  from  Page  1 
number  of  victims,  said  the  study,  were 
found  to  have  chronically  aggressive 
mates.  On  the  other  hand,  research  also 
showed  that  the  majority  of  suspects 
will  discontinue  their  behavior  without 
police  intervention. 

“This  suggests  that  policies  requir- 
ing arrest  for  all  suspects  may  unnec- 
essarily take  a community's  resources 
away  from  identifying  and  responding 
to  the  worst  offenders  and  victims  most 
at  risk,"  said  the  study.  “Although  there 
may  be  other  benefits  from  policies  re- 
quiring arrest  that  this  research  has  not 
measured  (including  general  deter- 
rence), there  are  also  likely  costs  of 
using  arrests  every  time  the  police  re- 
spond to  an  incident  of  intimate  part- 
ner violence.” 

What  distinguishes  this  study,  noted 
Gamer,  is  its  methodology,  which  he 
said  represents  an  improvement  from 
prior  single  or  multi-site  studies  of  the 
issue,  although  it  builds  on  previous 
work.  In  designing  the  SARP,  NU  al- 
lowed each  site  to  vary  the  eligibility 
of  cases  for  the  experiment.  For  ex- 
ample. noted  the  study,  Dade  County 
used  only  married  couples,  while  Mil- 
waukee included  same  sex  couples  and 
violent  disputes  between  siblings. 

In  trying  to  draw  consistency  from 
the  multi-site  studies.  Garner's  re- 
search. which  was  conducted  with 
Christopher  D.  Maxwell  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  University,  and  Jeffrey  A. 
Fagan,  a visiting  scholar  at  Columbia 
Law  School,  the  authors  included  only 
male  offenders  and  female  victims,  as 
well  as  controlling  for  a variety  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  sites  and  the  sus- 
pects. those  who  were  arrested  and 
those  who  were  not,  during  the  origi- 
nal experiments. 

Gamer  said  the  study  tried  to  adhere 
to  standards  for  research  set  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  During 
the  1970s,  he  said,  the  NAS  directed 
numerous  methodological  critiques  at 
criminology  research.  The  MDVE  and 
later  replication  studies  tried  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  agency's  benchmark. 

"And  that's  what  I think  we  did," 
said  Gamer.  "One,  we  tried  to  replicate 
a previous  study,  we  used  multiple  mea- 
sures for  outcome,  we  used  an  experi- 
mental design  where  we  tried  to  con- 
trol for  a large  variety  of  factors,  and 
we  tried  to  do  this  in  a modest  number 
of  jurisdictions,"  he  said.  "We  tried  to 
test  theory,  we  tried  to  be  relevant  to 
public  policy." 

But  Dr.  Lawrence  Sherman,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Pels  Center,  and  a principal  researcher 
on  the  original  Minneapolis  experiment, 
takes  issue  with  the  study’s  use  of  vic- 
tim interviews.  There  is  a "huge  prob- 
lem” he  told  LEN,  with  treating  a 50- 
percent  or  even  75-perccnt  response 
rate  as  one  would  a 100-percent  re- 
sponse rate. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  victims  who  responded  were 
the  kinds  of  people  for  whom  arrest 
would  have  a deterrent  effect,  whereas 
the  kinds  of  people  who  didn’t  respond 
were  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  ar- 
rest had  an  escalation  effect,"  said 
Sherman.  These  would  include,  he  said, 
those  who  live  in  areas  of  concentrated 
areas  of  poverty. 

“That  argument  was  presented  by 
me  in  1992  and  I don't  think  they  have 
adequately  dealt  with  it."  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  Gamer,  Fagan  and  Maxwell. 
“In  fact,  I think  they’ve  essentially  ig- 


Death  takes  a holiday 

The  rate  at  which  women  are 
killed  by  their  domestic  partners 
has  fallen  by  a third  over  the  past 
20  years,  while  the  rate  at  which 
men  are  murdered  by  their  part- 
ners has  fallen  by  two-thirds,  ac- 
cording to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention. 

Researchers  believe  that  the 
sharper  decline  in  the  homicide 
rate  for  men  was  due  to  improved 
alternatives  for  women  trying  to 
flee  abusive  relationships.  The  re- 
duction for  women  essentially 
mirrored  the  overall  decline  in  the 
nation's  murder  rate  during  the 
period  studied.  1981  to  1998,  said 
CDC. 


noted  it  and  gone  on  to  treat  the  inter- 
view data  as  essentially  equal  to  the 
official  records  data." 

While  that  information  is  not  with- 
out its  biases,  said  Sherman,  “at  least  it 
covers  100  percent  of  offenders." 

Gamer  insists  that  his  study’s  sta- 
tistical analyses  controlled  for  that  con- 
tingency. According  to  the  report,  final 
interview  rates  fluctuated  from  a low 
of  42  percent  in  Dade  County  to  a high 
of  nearly  80  percent  in  Milwaukee.  In 
the  sample  used  by  the  study,  70  per- 
cent of  victims  were  interviewed  dur- 
ing the  initial  follow-up  period,  and  63 
percent  were  spoken  with  again  six 
months  later. 

Although  the  partial  completion  rate 
poses  difficuldes  for  a cross-site  analy- 
sis. the  report  said,  researchers  included 
an  independent  measure  that  accounts 
for  the  variations  among  the  victims  in 
the  time  between  the  incident  and  the 
last  time  they  were  interviewed. 

“We've  done  empirical  tests  and 
shown  it’s  not  a sampling  issue,  it  is  a 
measurement  issue."  said  Gamer. 

Sherman  has  long  advocated  a com- 
munity-specific law  enforcement  policy 
based  on  some  of  the  replication  stud- 
ies’ findings  with  regard  to  socioeco- 
nomic status  and  domestic  vioience. 
Neighborhoods  with  low  unemploy- 
ment would  have  mandatory  arrest; 
those  with  high  unemployment  would 
not.  In  Omaha,  it  was  found  that  arrest 
increased  recidivism  among  unem- 
ployed suspects  by  52  percent.  Con- 
versely. it  reduced  subsequent  violence 
by  37  percent  among  those  batterers 
who  were  employed  (see  LEN,  March 
31.  1993]. 

“You  can  have  a neighborhood  po- 
licing policy,  and  we've  had  it  for  as 
long  as  we've  had  police  departments," 
he  told  LEN.  "There  have  been  differ- 
ent rules,  different  standards  for  when 
you  make  arrests  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods. There  are  lots  of  examples  of 
how  this  has  been  going  on  for  years 
and  there  is  even  some  case  law  that 
upholds  the  right  of  police  departments 
to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  what  is 
appropriate  under  prevailing  commu- 
nity standards,"  said  Sherman. 

The  latest  study  does  not  address 
these  recommendations,  said  Gamer, 
who  noted  that  researchers  did  not  look 
at  differences  between  neighborhoods. 
Still,  he  said,  no  differences  were  found 
among  the  jurisdictions  studied.  “The 
effect  we  found  was  consistent  in  all 
five  jurisdictions."  he  said.  "It  might  be 
different  in  some  neighborhoods,  we 
didn't  test  for  that,  but  when  you  use 
consistent  methods  and  measures,  the 
differences  between  sites  go  away." 
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Hate  crimes:  a heinous 
drop  in  the  bucket 


Hate  crimes  represented  just  a 
tiny  fraction  of  i percent  of  the  5.4 
million  crimes  reported  by  local  po- 
lice to  the  FBI  from  1997  to  1999. 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  re- 
ported last  momh- 

Of  the  nearly  3.000  criminal  of- 
fenses reported,  those  motivated  by 
racial  bias  accounted  for  the  largest 
percentage,  61  percent.  Six  in  10  of 
(hose  targeted  blacks.  Incidents 
prompted  by  religion,  ethnicity, 
sexual  orientation  made  up  14  per- 
cent. 11  percent  and  13  percent,  re- 
spectively. The  majority  of  crimes 
spurred  by  religious  bias  were  anti- 
Semitic,  while  Hispanics  were  the 
must  likely  targets  of  crimes  based 
on  ethnicity. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  hate  crimes 
involved  violence,  the  report  said, 
with  the  most  common  forms  being 
intimidation  or  simple  assault,  with 
23.1  percent  and  21.9  percent,  re- 
spectively. Aggravated  assault  ac- 
counted for  1 2.9  percent  of  offenses. 
The  report  documented  only  three 
hias-motivated  murders  out  of  1,785 
violent  offenses,  and  six  rapes. 

Although  hate  crimes  are  still  just 
a small  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  offenses  reported  to  authorities, 
they  have  come  under  special  scru- 
tiny in  the  wake  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  Pentagon  attacks.  The 
FBI  is  investigating  about  90  hate 
crimes,  many  of  those  against  Arabs 
or  those  perceived  to  be  of  Middle 
Eastern  descent. 

The  statistics  in  the  BJS  report 
were  based  on  data  collected  by  the 


National  Incident-Based  Reporting 
System.  In  1997.  1.878  agencies  in 
10  states  participated,  and  in  1999. 
the  number  of  participating  agencies 
had  grown  to  3,396  from  17  slates: 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kentucky.  Massacbusetls,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas. 
Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Of  all  hate  crimes,  those  moti- 
vated by  racism  were  the  most  likely 
to  be  violent.  Overall  66  percent  of 
race-related  incidents  and  69  percent 
of  ethnicity-related  incidents  in- 
volved violence.  Crimes  motivated 
by  sexual  orientation  were  violent 
more  than  half  the  time,  or  56  per- 
cent. The  highest  percentage  of  prop- 
erty offenses,  however,  were  moti- 
vated by  bias  against  religion,  with 
68  percent.  Vandalism  accounted  for 
52.7  percent  of  such  crimes. 

The  study  found  that  younger  of- 
fenders were  responsible  for  most 
hale  crimes.  Thirty-one  percent  of 
violent  offenders,  and  46  percent  of 
property  offenders,  were  under  the 
age  of  18.  White  males  ntade  up  62 
percent  of  all  hate-crime  offenders 
and  were  responsible  for  60  percent 
of  the  most  violent  crimes  and  69 
percent  of  property  crimes. 

Whites  were  the  perpetrators  in 
88  percent  of  the  hale  crimes  based 
on  religion.  85  percent  of  crimes 
against  the  disabled,  84  percent  of 
the  crimes  based  on  sexual  orienta- 
tion and  66  percent  of  race-motivated 
offenses. 


High  Court  doesn’t  want  to 
face  up  to  profiling  appeal 


Against  a backdrop  of  softening 
views  by  the  public  on  racial  profiling, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  took 
a hands-off  approach  to  the  issue,  re- 
jecting an  appeal  by  blacks  who 
claimed  their  nghts  were  violated  when 
police  rounded  them  up  following  an 
attack  on  an  elderly  victim. 

The  appeal.  Brown  v.  City  of 
Oneonta.  details  how  authorities  in 
Oneonla.  N.Y.,  in  1992  had  requested 
and  received  a list  of  all  male,  minority 
students  from  a state  college  near  the 
home  of  a 77-year-old  woman  who  said 
she  was  attacked.  Dunng  the  struggle, 
the  victim  said,  she  was  able  to  deter- 
mine that  her  assailant  was  a young 
black.  Also,  he  might  have  been  cut 
dunng  the  incident. 

Police  questioned  and  examined 
nearly  1 00  black  male  students  and  200 
of  the  town's  black  residents.  No  ar- 
rests were  made. 

A lawsuit  brought  by  the  studem.s. 
townspeople  and  others  in  federal  court 
was  dismissed  two  years  later,  but  a 
ruling  by  the  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  allowed  the  case  to  go  for- 
ward. The  appellate  court  found  that 
although  the  searches  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution’s  "equal  protection"  guar- 
antee. that  reasoning  did  not  apply  to 
allegations  that  police  violated  another 
protection  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  stops. 

In  view  of  the  wide  debate  over  the 
issue  of  racial  profiling  as  it  relates  to 
Arabs  since  the  tenon  st  attacks  on  Sept. 
1 1 , “there  may  be  a better  time  to  look 
at  this  kind  of  case."  said  Kevin 
Johnson,  a law  professor  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Califomia-Davis.  Emotions  ore 
currently  running  high,  he  told  The 
Bergen  (N.J.)  Record. 

The  last  time  the  Court  took  on  the 
issue  directly  was  1976  when  it  ruled 
that  border  agents  were  within  their 
nghts  to  stop  a Mexican  man  on  suspi- 
cion of  smuggling  illegal  aliens.  The 
man,  a legal  resident  of  the  United 
States,  argued  that  authorities  had  no 
right  to  stop  him  on  the  basis  of  his 
Hispanic  hentage. 

David  Merzig,  the  Oneonta  city  at- 
torney. said  the  Court's  decision  “af- 
firmed the  nghts  of  police  to  fully  in- 
vestigate appropriate  suspects  when 
pursuing  the  perpetrators  of  a crime.” 

Another  claim  of  racial  profiling 
was  recently  thrown  out  in  Highland 
Park.  III.,  by  a federal  judge  who  de- 
cided the  allegations  in  the  sensitive 
case  were  unfounded. 

Ruling  in  a lawsuit  brought  by  five 
current  and  former  while  city  police 
officers  who  claimed  their  supenors 
told  them  to  target  minorities.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Joan  Gottschall  let  stand  a 


Underworld  dot-coms:  Gangs 
staking  out  turf  in  cyberspace 


While  their  efforts  to  recruit  mem- 
bers via  the  Internet  have  not  been  all 
that  successful,  the  nation's  street  gangs 
have  nevertheless  been  able  to  reach 
countless  young  people  with  Web  sites 
that  boast  of  the  gangster  lifestyle,  gang 
experts  say. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  gang-related 
sites  have  been  posted  over  the  past  few 
years,  with  about  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent run  by  actual  members,  according 
to  Det.  Chuck  Zeglin  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department's  career  crimi- 
nal apprehension  section. 


“We  recently  found  one  site  for  a 
Crip  gang  back  East  that  was  trying  to 
recruit,"  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 
"One  site  for  the  P-town  Gang  in  Ken- 
tucky has  a thing  on  their  site  that  you 
click  if  you  want  to  be  a gang  member 
There's  a r6sum6  you  have  to  fill  out. 
But  mostly  we  just  find  threats." 

One  site,  ganginformation.com,  has 
dozens  of  sites  posted  by  the  Crips. 
Bloods.  Gangster  Disciples,  Latin 
Kings  and  other  gangs,  which  run  the 
gamut  from  sophisticated  graphics  to 
personal  messages  and  essays. 


DoJ  abandons  suit  over 
female  fitness  standards 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  Justice  Department's  decision  in 
October.  "It  sends  a very  clear  message 
that  this  administration  is  not  going  to 
fight  discrimination  against  women." 
said  Terry  L.  Fromson.  managing  at- 
torney of  the  Women’s  Law  Project. 
The  government's  “backing  out  on  a 
commitment  to  defend  equal  rights  for 
women  in  a highly  visible  case  is  a se- 
rious mistake.” 

The  Justice  Department's  case  had 
been  joined  with  a private  lawsuit. 
Lanning  v.  SEPTA,  and  private  attor- 
neys in  the  case  have  vowed  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  appeal.  Michael 
Churchill  of  the  Public  Interest  Law 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  who  look  over 


the  appeal,  called  SEPTA's  arguments 
about  public  safety  "bogus.”  The  lead 
plaintiff,  Catherine  Lanning.  went  on 
to  become  a member  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  tactical  bike  patrol 
unit  and  provides  backup  assistance  to 
SEPTA.  TWo  other  women  have  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  he 
said.  And  while  SEPTA  officials  con- 
tend that  high  standards  are  the  reason 
for  a drop  in  crime.  Churchill  said  the 
decline  is  actually  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  force. 

This  is  politics.”  he  told  The  Legal 
Intelligencer.  "They  [the  Bush  admin- 
istration] are  willing  to  turn  their  backs 
on  women  despite  their  pledge  to  en- 
force existing  civil  rights  laws.” 


Jose  Lopez,  a gang  consultant  and 
retired  professor  of  Chicano/Latino 
studies  at  California  State  University  at 
Long  Beach,  said  it  was  disappointing 
to  see  gang  members  wasting  their  ef- 
forts. “My  problem  is  they  are  gaining 
computer  skills  that  could  empower 
them  and  make  a life  for  themselves," 
he  told  The  AP,  “Instead,  they  are  us- 
ing it  to  flash  their  signs." 

Fearing  that  youngsters  will  be  at- 
tracted by  online  displays  of  the  gangs’ 
colors  and  tattoos,  police  have  been 
monitoring  the  sites.  “Young  people  can 
access  them,  see  their  colors  and  be 
motivated  to  join."  said  Victor  Bond, 
founder  of  the  Texas  Gang  Investiga- 
tion Association  and  a detective  in  the 
Harris  County  Sheriff’s  Department's 
gang  unit. 

In  Chicago,  federal  and  local  au- 
thorities are  working  together  to  access 
chat  rooms  where  gang  members  are 
talking.  And  police  in  Miami  and  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  routinely  check  sites  to 
glean  information  about  upcoming 
events,  times  and  meeting  places. 

"It’s  not  like  telephone  lines  that  we 
can  lap  if  we  have  something  on  them." 
said  Eugene  Williams,  commander  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department's  nar- 
cotic and  gang  investigations.  "The 
Internet  is  a whole  other  thing.” 

So  far,  none  of  the  police  monitor- 
ing of  unsecured  chat  rooms  has  re- 
sulted in  a court  challenge.  "Right  now. 
we  just  want  to  see  which  ones  we  can 
gam  access  to  and  see  what’s  really  m 
there."  said  Williams. 


count  against  the  Highland  Park  Police 
Department  of  violating  the  plaintiffs' 
free  speech,  but  threw  out  the  counts 
charging  profiling,  intolerance  and  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices. 

Last  year,  the  city  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  federal  officials  which  re- 
.solved  on  inve.sligation  of  alleged  ra- 
cial profiling  practices.  The  department 
agreed  to  equip  squad  curs  with  audio 
and  video  equipment,  and  agreed  to 
document  each  stop,  detention,  inter- 
rogation and  search,  and  any  civilian 
complaint  involving  profiling. 

The  suit  was  initiated  in  1999  by 
Officer  Rodney  Watt.  In  addition  to  the 
racial-profiling  claim,  he  and  other 
plaintiffs  charged  Chief  Daniel  J. 
Dohlbcrg  and  his  command  staff  with 
anti-Semitism,  falsifying  records,  sex- 
ism, union-busting  activities  and  cre- 
ating an  “ordinance”  banning  blacks 
from  the  city’s  downtown. 

Gotschall  said  that  with  respect  to 
specific  claims,  “plaintiffs  provide  no 
indication  of  what  they  arc  alleging  that 
each  defendant  did." 


Sheriff  “buckles  down 
to  look  out  for  elderly 
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Despite  cutbacks  in  money  and  staff, 
the  Putnam  County,  W.  Va„  Sheriff’s 
Department  said  it  will  be  proceeding 
this  month  with  an  initiative  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  elderly  or  disabled  resi- 
dents are  safe. 

Last  year,  the  agency  paid  out  al- 
most $600,000  to  deputies  who  success- 
fully sued  the  county  over  the  promo- 
tion and  pay  practices  of  Sheriff  Stan 
Farley's  predecessor.  The  result  was  the 
loss  of  funding  for  five  deputies  and  one 
clerical  position. 

“We  are  just  going  to  have  to  buckle 
down  and  do  it.”  said  Farley.  “I  think 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  for 
senior  citizens.  They  improved  the 
country  for  the  younger  generation.  1 
think  we  owe  them  something." 

Under  Operation  Arc  You  OK?, 
computerized  calls  will  be  made  daily 
to  participants.  A computer  has  been 
set  up  in  Farley's  office  in  Winfield 
where  a secretary.  Donna  Summers, 
will  operate  the  system.  If  aperson  docs 
not  respond  after  three  tries,  an  alert  will 


be  sounded.  Then  a sheet  of  family 
members  or  a neighbor  designated  a 
contact  will  be  printed  out.  If  the  agency 
fails  to  gel  hold  of  that  person,  a deputy 
will  be  dispatched  to  check  on  the  resi- 
dent. 

“We  hope  to  have  n operating  by 
the  end  of  the  week  or  early  next  week.” 
Scott  Adkins,  a consumer  advocate  in 
the  state  attorney  general's  office,  told 
The  Charleston  Daily  Mail  in  early 
October,  The  program,  spearheaded  by 
a coalition  that  included  the  attorney 
general's  office  and  u group  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  business  repre- 
sentatives who  meet  monthly  to  address 
senior  issues,  is  being  underwritten  by 
Verizon,  the  telecommunications  com- 
pany. which  also  supplied  the  computer 
hardware  and  software. 

The  program  will  run  on  a inal  ba- 
sis in  Putnam  County  for  nine  to  12 
months  before  being  expanded  to  other 
counties.  “Wc  arc  already  getting  good 
response,"  said  Adkins.  “Lots  of  sher- 
iffs would  like  to  participate." 


City  of  Peoria,  az 


Deputy  Chief  of  Police 


Pcona.  one  of  ihe  faslcsl  growing  cilies  in  ihc  Phoenix  meiropoliian 
region,  is  seeking  a new  Deputy  Police  Chief  Pcona  is  a vibrant  full- 
service  city  with  a population  of  over  1 14.000  and  176  square  miles  m 
area,  wiiha  FY  2002  budgci  of  SM6  million,  and  a worklotccof  over 
1000  The  Dcparlinem  is  a lull-service  Inicinalionally  Acciediled 
Police  Agency  wiih  a staff  of  181  and  a budget  of  SI  5 million 
The  ideal  candidate  is  a decisive,  rcsulls-onenicd  leader,  expencnccd 
in  all  aspects  of  professional  law  enforccmcni,  organi/aiion  change, 
and  communiiy  relaiions  In  addiiion,  tandidaies  should  have  a proven 
comimimeni  lo  communiiy  policing,  a track  record  of  improving 
service  delivery  and  demoiuiratcd  ability  lo  build  and  maintain  slrong 
relationships  with  the  community,  employees,  labor,  and  other  agen- 
cies A Bachelor  s Degree  is  required  A Master's  Degree  and/or 
compleiion  of  excculive  level  training  ai  ihc  FBI  Academy.  Senior 
Managcmcnl  Insiitulc  for  Police.  LEEDS.  Soulhern  Police  inslilulc  or 
a similar  executive  managcmcnl  school  is  desired 
Salary  range  for  the  posiiton  is  S75,000  • S104.00C  The  City  offers  an 
atiraclive  benefiis  package  A brochure  is  available  Submit  rcsunie. 
cover  Idler  wiih  curreni  salary,  and  ihrcc  work-rclalcd  references  by 
Friday,  January  1 1,  2002  lo 
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As  unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  it  happens  far  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fact,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  woy,  usually  as  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  avoid  expense  ond  liabilities,  municipal,  county  and  stote  penal  systems  are  turning 
to  Indian  Technologies  and  the  IrisAccess"*  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufoctured  by 
LG  Electronics,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  ond  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unictue  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  stable,  scalable,  fast  and  noninvosive  human 
authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  ond  eosy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archival  dotabase  copability  incorporating  o 
patented  KnoWho'*  search  function,  only  Iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  dotobases 
in  real  time  to  moke  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


lrisAccess'“ 

Iris  Reiognition  System 


Eosily  integrated  and  expondable  to  256  stotions,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  ovailable  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Indian 
Technologies  can  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.iridiantech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  ot  ]-866-)RIDIAN. 


1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiantech.com 


ir®>ian~ 

lechnologies 

Aufhentkalion  solutions  for  low  enforcement 


Iriduui  Urtinologua.  the  Indian  IMinoluepn  logo,  the  blue  ’id’  ball.  Hnoltho  and  ImAoena  air  aU  tnulemarks  q/lnduui  nehnolngiet.  Inc. 
O iOO!  Indian  nehnologui.  Inc.  AU  nghu  mrnrd 
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McNamara: 

The  military’s  job  — and  law  enforcement’s 


By  Joseph  D.  McNamara 

As  someone  who  had  a 35-year  career  in  po- 
licing, for  a time  working  for  the  NYPD  near  the 
World  Trade  Center,  and  who  now  does  research 
on  criminal  justice  issues  including  terrorism.  1 
was  heartened  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say.  'The  military  is  ready,"  and 
President  Bush  describe  the  terrorist  murder  of 
thousands  of  Americans  on  September  11.  2001. 
as  an  act  of  war.  I was  further  encouraged  by  the 
President's  promise  that  those  responsible  will  be 
hunted  down  and  punished,  and  that.  "We  will  not 
differentiate  between  the  terrorists  and  those  who 
harbored  or  assisted  them." 

Law  enforcement  agencies  clearly  have  a role 
in  identifying  the  perpetrators,  responding  to  such 
tragedies  that  do  occur  and  taking  part  in  security 
and  target-hardening  measures.  But  make  no  mis- 
take. Although  state  and  federal  laws  were  vio- 
lated. the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  1 1 were 
acts  of  war.  not  crimes  to  be  handled  by  our  legal 
system.  We  should  all  unite  behind  our 
government's  military  retaliation.  It  would  be  a 
mockery  of  our  legal  system  to  put  Osama  bin 
Laden  and  his  cohorts  through  years-long  legal 
trials  that  they  would  use  to  further  their  anti- 
American  propaganda,  simultaneously  creating 
security  and  potential  terrorism  nightmares. 

This  does  not  mean  giving  up  our  constitutional 
rights,  or  engaging  in  lethal  retaliation  against  non- 
combatants.  as  some  have  suggested.  It  does  mean 
that  the  President  and  Congress  should  approve 
and  undertake  decisive  military  action  against  ter- 
ronst  groups  abroad  and  impose  significant  pun- 
ishment on  governments  that  have  encouraged  or 
allowed  terronst  groups  to  function.  The  honor- 
able course  is  to  follow  with  formal  declarations 
of  war  against  culpable  groups  and  nations.  We 
should  drop  phony  language  such  as  "collateral 
damage."  While  trying  to  minimize  casualties  to 
civilians,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
inevitable  in  war.  At  home,  we  need  to  accept 


Joseph  D.  McNamara,  a former  police  chief 
of  San  Jose.  Calif,  is  a research  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University. 


common-sense  precautions  and  inconveniences 
that  will  be  required  for  greater  security.  But  we 
Americans  have  a patriotic  duty  to  those  killed 
and  maimed  to  defeat  terrorists  aims  by  refusing 
to  panic  into  altering  our  lifestyles.  In  1985,  as 
police  chief  of  San  Jose.  I made  a prediction  that 
the  United  States  would  experience  domestic  ter- 
rorism and  needed  to  be  better  prepared.  There  is 
no  absolute  way  to  prevent  all  terrorist  acts,  but 
we  should  emulate  the  endurance  and  courage  of 
the  English  people  during  the  Battle  of  Bntain 
during  World  War  II  in  refusing  to  be  intimidated 
by  Nazi  bombs.  We  should  go  to  our  Jobs  and 
schools  and  attend  sporting  events  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings  while  our  military  exacts  a terrible 
price  from  those  who  threaten  our  safety, 

Finally,  as  Secretary  of  Slate  Colin  Powell  in- 
dicated. an  attack  of  the  magnitude  of  September 
1 1 . 2001 . involved  a long  period  of  planning,  com- 
munication and  coordination.  As  he  conceded. 
"We  did  not  get  the  cueing  we  needed."  Our  ex- 
tensive intelligence  systems  missed  the  indicators 
that  must  have  surfaced.  The  critique  of  govern- 
ment intelligence  agencies  that  the  future  will 
likely  bring  should  not  be  an  exercise  in 
scapegoating  in  the  name  of  holding  people  ac- 
countable for  human  error.  The  exceptions,  of 
course,  would  include  the  possible  discovery  of 
traitors  in  our  midst,  or  incompetence  so  great  that 
it  requires  dismissal.  Fact-finding  to  prevent  fu- 
ture disasters  is  much  belter  accomplished  when 
those  questioned  are  not  inappropriately  threat- 
ened to  satisfy  political  grandstanding.  After  all, 
just  a few  months  ago,  when  Congress  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  airlines,  security  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. Blustering  politicians  were  putting  the  heat 
on  airline  late  arrivals.  All  of  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment know  what  impact  that  kind  of  congressional 
pressure  had  on  the  level  of  security  attendant  to 
baggage  check-in  and  other  airport  functions. 

Having  said  that,  perhaps  the  best  place  to  start 
reviewing  national  security  is  with  the  State  De- 
partment itself.  We  have  long  criticized  the  Taliban 
extremists  controlling  Afghanistan  for  harbonng 
chief  suspect  Osama  bin  Laden  and  implicitly 
approving  of  his  terrorist  network.  Although  bin 


Laden  has  demed  responsibility  for  this  attack,  he 
has  repeatedly  declared  war  on  the  United  States 
and  congratulated  the  terrorists  on  ihcir  grotesque 
slaughter  of  innocent  people.  How  theq^o  we 
explain  that  last  May,  the  secretary  of  state  issued 
a press  release  announcing  a package  of  $43  mil- 
lion in  new  "humanitarian"  aid  to  Afghanistan? 
This  follows  the  Clinton  administration's  contri- 
bution of  $ 1 1 4 million  last  year.  Another  $8 1 mil- 
lion was  planned  in  the  coming  months.  The 
Taliban  controlling  the  country  got  credit  for  the 
aid  not  the  U.S.  The  secretary  of  state  mentioned 
that  the  aid  (bribe?)  would  lead  the  Taliban  to  halt 
their  support  for  terrorism  and  promise  to  ban 
poppy  cultivation.  Yet,  clearly,  they  continue  to 
back  bin  Laden,  and  have  stockpiled  tons  of 
opium).  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  on  the  day  of 
the  lethal  attack  on  our  people  and  the  symbols  of 
our  civilization,  the  secretary  of  state  was  m Peru, 
trying  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  surrounding 
countries  to  our  contribution  of  almost  a billion 
dollars  in  aid  to  the  Colombian  military  to  war 
against  cocaine  producers.  Never  mind  that  the 
Colombian  military's  reputation  for  drug  corrup- 
tion and  human  rights  violations  appmaches  that 
of  the  Taliban.  The  countries  surrounding  Colom- 
bia rightfully  complain  that  our  aid  to  the  Colom- 
bian armed  forces  is  pressuring  drug  pnxluccrs 
and  their  private  armies  to  move  into  adjacent 
nations  and  destabilizing  the  area  to  the  point 
where  the  United  Slates  may  be  drawn  into  a Viet- 
nam-like quagmire  of  insurrections  and  creating 
new  anti-American  terrorist  enemies. 

The  futile  war  against  drug  producers  has  di.s- 
traded  our  resources  and  resolve  from  the  war 
against  terrorism.  Hopefully,  as  we  unite  against 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  we  will  realize 
that  many  of  them  have  not  only  profited  from 
our  distraction  with  drugs  but  have  used  the  exor- 
bitant profits  resulting  from  drug  Prohibition  to 
fund  their  lethal  efforts  against  us. 

Like  me.  my  father,  my  brother,  and  numer- 
ous cousins  and  uncles  carried  NYPD  badges, 
accumulating  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1 50  years 
of  service.  None  of  us  were  angels,  but  we  were 
like  the  cops,  firefighters,  paramedics  and  ordi- 


nary citizens  who  ran  past  fleeing  crowds  into  the 
burning  buildings  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  When 
Pre.sidenl  Bush  held  up  the  shield  of  a Port  Au- 
thority officer  killed  in  the  World  Trade  Center, 
given  to  him  by  the  cop's  mother,  I began  to  carry 
as  a memento  the  old  NYPD  budge  that  1 stopped 
carrying  in  1973  when  becoming  police  chief  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  The  professionals  in  public 
safely,  our  armed  forces  and.  yes.  the  ordinary 
people  who  refused  to  be  inlimidi  tcd  and  turned 
out  in  the  millions  at  sporting  events  to  sing  the 
national  anthem  and  wave  flags  are  the  real 
America,  the  one  that  the  terrorists  never  saw  but 
have  now  awakened  — the  Amencu  made  up  of 
people  willing  to  give  their  lives  rather  than  ever 
surrender  to  the  tyranny  promuted  by  terrorists. 

I hope  thut  all  of  us  unite  in  gelling  our  mili- 
tary out  of  a drug  war  no  one  can  win.  and  un- 
leash them  to  fight  the  war  we  have  to  win:  the 
war  against  terrorism. 


Other  Voices 

Editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from 
the  nation  !f  newspapers. 

Nothing  to  joke  about 

With  the  entire  country  on  edge  about  letters 
laced  with  anthrax,  we  find  no  humor  in  the  an- 
tics of  Grade- A jerks  like  the  one  in  Littleton  who 
allegedly  filled  an  envelope  with  laundry  powder 
and  pretended  it  contained  spores  for  the  disease. 

They  may  not  realize  it.  but  home-grown 
clowns  like  James  Roger  Larsen,  the  apartment 
worker  accused  of  menacing  and  harassment  in 
the  Littleton  incident,  are  helping  the  icrronsb 
spread  panic.  Each  hoax  diverts  law  enforcement 
and  emergency  response  personnel  who  might 
otherwise  be  on  call  for  the  genuine  article.  Such 
reprehensible  conduct  is  on  a par  with  turning  m 
false  fire  alarms  or  making  phony  bomb  threats 

Vigilant  but  jittery  citizens  across  the  country 
have  reported  suspicious  powdery  substances 
similar  to  those  linked  to  several  real  incidents  of 
anthrax-bcanng  envelopes.  Many  of  the  suspect 
substances  have  been  found  to  be  harmless.  In 
other  cases,  though,  the  intent  clearly  has  been  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  the  recipients,  such  as 
the  white  powder  mailed  to  the  Wheal  Ridge  Po- 
lice Department  m an  envelope  bearing  a return 
address  of  "Hamas."  the  Middle  Eastern  terronst 
organization.  Abortion  clinics  and  Planned  Par- 
enthood facilities  nationwide  have  received  en- 
velopes containing  a while  powder.  Tests  of  two 
envelopes  showed  neither  contained  anthrax. 

Whether  intended  as  a joke  or  as  an  attempt  to 
further  a particular  cause  on  the  coattails  of  panic 
started  by  very  real  terronsts,  such  unconscionable 
acts  only  add  to  the  national  ongui.sh  in  the  after- 
math of  the  deadly  events  of  Sept.  1 1 . 

U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  vowed 
this  week  that  bioterronsm  hoaxes  won't  be  treated 
as  jokes  and  offenders  will  be  prosecuted.  Law- 
makers should  act  quickly  to  fill  in  any  legal  gaps 
by  making  such  conduct  illegal  on  the  felony  level, 
with  prison  sentences  starting  at  about  five  years. 
That  should  dissuade  all  but  the  most  thick-skulled 
of  the  jokcsicrs  and  wannabe  terrorists. 

— The  Denver  Post.  October  18.  2001 
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Learning  to  play  with  others: 

A new  era,  or  more  of  the  same,  for  feds  & locals? 


“I’m  not  taking  a cheap  shot,  but  the  FBI  is  a 
dosed  cuiture  when  it  comes  to  the  rest  of  law 
enforcement  and  that’s  very  difficult  to  change.  ’’ 

— Arlington  County,  Va..  Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn 


Continued  from  Page  1 
very  large  and  they  don't  like  giving 
anything  up.  They  need  a direct  order 
to  act  from  the  president,  and  now 
they're  gening  it." 

New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki  may 
have  had  improved  federal-local  coop- 
eration in  mind  with  his  recent  appoint- 
ment of  former  FBI  official  James 
Kallstrom  to  head  the  newly  created 
state  Office  of  Public  Security.  Kall- 
slrom.  a leading  terrorism  expert  who 
led  the  FBI 's  New  York  field  office  and 
investigated  the  1996  crush  of  TWA 
Flight  800,  will  oversee  state  resources 
to  prevent  and  recover  from  a terrohsl 
attack.  He  will  also  serve  as  the  primary 
contact  between  state,  city  and  federal 
law  enforcement,  as  well  as  with 
Ridge's  office. 

Rethinking  Priorities 

In  an  interview  with  Newsday. 
Kallstrom  said  more  emphasis  needs  to 
be  put  on  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  terrorist  plots  and  attacks.  To  that 
end,  the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI 
recently  ordered  federal  agents  to  drop 
whatever  they  are  working  on  — even 
the  investigation  into  the  Sept.  1 1 at- 
tacks — if  they  receive  information  or 
a lead  that  suggests  another  incident. 


The  No.  1 goal  is  now  prevention,  said 
a law  enforcement  official  who  spoke 
with  The  New  York  Times  on  condi- 
tion of  anonymity. 

The  bureau  may  also  be  in  for  a re- 
siructunng  that  would  make  counter- 
terronsm  its  main  priority.  A de  facto 
reorganization  is  already  underway  as 
agents  move  away  from  other,  more  tra- 
ditional responsibilities  such  as  bank 
robbery,  violent  crime  investigations 
and  drug  trafficking.  Agents  have  al- 
ready been  directed  to  stop  responding 
to  nonviolent  bank  robberies,  called 
note-jobs. 

Counterterrorism  and  counterintel- 
ligence must  now  be  the  bureau's  pri- 
mary focus,  senior  Bush  administration 
officials  told  The  New  York  Times. 
Narcotics  investigations  will  likely  be 
turned  over  to  the  DBA.  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
taking  over  some  firearms  and  bomb- 


ing cases.  Also  Jettisoned  from  the 
FBI’s  roster  of  responsibilities  would 
be  investigations  of  child  pornography, 
carjackings  and  deadbeat  dads. 

Rynn  said  he  believed  the  bureau's 
refocus  on  countenerrorism  was  a good 
use  of  its  talents  and  expertise.  "We 
have  been  on  bank-robbery  task  forces 
and  stolen-car  task  forces  and  quite 
frankly,  1 think  the  FBI  has  wondered 
if  they  were  getting  the  most  for  their 
investment  from  those  task  forces.  Why 
the  FBI  is  involved  in  drug  investiga- 
tions is  entirely  beyond  me  since  we 
went  to  great  time  and  trouble  to  de- 
velop the  DBA,"  he  said. 

A Fuzzy  Future 

Bven  without  a formal  restructuring, 
the  FBI  has  turned  its  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  national  security,  and  the  shift 
in  priorities  has  left  ambiguous  the  fu- 
ture of  joint  federal  and  local  initiatives 


on  just  about  any  issue  but  terrorism. 

"It’s  something  up  in  the  air  right 
now,”  Philadelphia  Police  Commis- 
sioner John  Timoney  told  LBN.  “For 
example,  I have  people  over  there  as- 
signed to  the  FBI  to  the  bank-robbery 
task  force.  Well,  if  they're  not  going  to 
do  bank  robberies  anymore,  I should 
just  bring  my  people  back  and  do  them 
from  here.  I've  got  people  over  there 
on  drug  squads.  If  they're  not  going  to 
be  involved  in  drugs,  I’ll  just  yank  my 
people  back  and  assign  them  to  the 
DBA  or  something.  It  makes  no  sense.” 

Last  year,  Timoney  set  up  a team  to 
look  at  weaknesses  in  his  agency’s  de- 
fense against  terrorist  attack.  Much  of 
the  groundwork  had  been  laid  when  the 
department  was  preparing  and  training 
for  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, he  said.  Nevertheless,  Timoney 
pulled  six  or  seven  people  off  line,  he 
said,  and  made  their  only  task  anti-ter- 
rorism. 

"We  have  a team,  but  we’re  also 
looking  at  our  intelligence  people  to 
come  up  with  some  stuff.  So  we  prob- 
ably have  two  teams;  one  dealing  with 
issues  of  preparedness,  training,  equip- 
ment, and  the  other  dealing  with  intel- 
ligence," he  told  LBN. 

TVams  and  Ihsk  Forces 

Around  the  country,  anti-terrorism 
teams  or  task  forces  that  will  work 
jointly  with  federal  agencies  are  being 
created  or,  in  some  cases,  re-examined. 

San  Diego  Police  Chief  David 
Bejarano  assigned  officers  from  two  of 
the  department’s  elite  investigative 
units.  Special  Investigations  and  Crimi- 
nal Intelligence,  to  the  FBI. 

In  Wisconsin  this  month,  state  At- 
torney General  Jim  Doyle  said  a unit 
will  be  formed  to  help  local  enforce- 
ment agencies  share  information  and 
track  terrorist  activity.  Tie  announce- 
ment was  made  just  days  before  the  first 
meeting  of  a state  task  force  on  terror- 
ism preparedness  was  to  be  held. 

"Our  routine  communications  lines 
meet  our  needs  99.9  percent  of  the 
time."  said  Appleton  Police  Chief  Ri- 
chard Myers,  president  of  the  stale  po- 
lice chiefs’  association.  "Certainly,  this 
will  be  something  that  will  be  discussed 
with  the  task  force,"  he  said.  “In  an  ideal 
world,  the  task  force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  consolidating  resources 
to  throw  at  a terrorism  threat  should 
complement  each  other.” 

But  this  not  being  an  ideal  world, 
not  all  parties  are  eager  to  join  in  such 
effort. 

In  Portland.  Ore..  Commissioner 
Charlie  Hales  was  the  sole  member  of 
the  City  Council  to  vote  against  a one- 
year  renewal  of  police  participation  in 
the  Portland  Joint  Terrorism  Task  Force. 
Absorption  of  local  police  into  the  fed- 
eral task  force,  he  said,  would  limit  the 
city’s  ability  to  protect  civil  liberties. 
According  to  City  Attorney  Jeff  Rogers, 
only  those  within  the  federal  structure 
would  have  access  to  the  task  force’s 
files  for  purposes  of  auditing  them. 

The  four-year-old  task  force  works 
out  of  an  FBI  office  and  consists  of  12 
full-time  federal  agents  and  seven  full- 
time Portland  officers  from  the 
department’s  Criminal  Intelligence 
Unit,  who  are  cross-deputized  as  fed- 
eral agents. 

Critics  charged  that  without  civil- 
ian oversight,  the  FBI  could  practice 
infiltration  and  surveillance  of  legiti- 
mate or  social  groups.  Some  contended 
that  the  police  bureau’s  criminal  intel- 


ligence division  was  made  part  of  the 
task  force  to  limit  oversight. 

Taking  a Pass 

Two  top  law  enforcement  officials 
in  Massachusetts,  meanwhile,  flatly 
refused  a proposal  by  Acting  Governor 
Jane  Swift  this  month  to  form  a slate 
antiterrorism  task  force.  Such  an  effort, 
said  Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul 
Bvans  and  Attorney  General  Thomas 
F.  Reilly,  would  only  serve  to  duplicate 
a federal  antiterrorism  team  already  in 
place. 

In  Boston,  the  FBI-led  task  force  is 
already  working  closely  with  State  Po- 
lice and  Boston  officers  assigned  to  the 
team  since  the  attack.  "My  problem 
isn't  with  Jane  Swift.”  Evans  told  The 
Boston  Globe.  "The  feds  have  the  tools 
to  get  the  job  done.  They  have  wiretap 
statutes  and  RICO  statutes.  Without 
those  tools,  1 question  how  effective  a 
task  force  can  be  in  this  state.” 

The  task  force  is  a very  useful  tool 
for  the  lateral  exchange  of  information, 
noted  Flynn.  One  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges to  law  enforcement  collabora- 
tion, said  the  Arlington  County  chief, 
is  trust  with  information  issues  which 
is  basically  a function  of  personal 
knowledge. 

"I  think  the  FBI  is  going  to  be  very 
challenged  to  usefully  share  informa- 
tion with  local  law  enforcement  in  deal- 
ing with  terrorism  and  I think  one  rea- 
son is  cultural.  I'm  not  taking  a cheap 
shot,  but  the  FBI  is  a closed  culture 
when  it  comes  to  the  rest  of  law  en- 
forcement and  that’s  very  difficult  to 
change."  said  Rynn. 

"Secondly,  I think  it’s  easier  for 
them  to  say  to  us:  ‘We  can’t  tell  you,' 
than  it  is  to  say  ‘We  don't  know.’  I think 
as  we  come  to  grips  with  this  form  of 
terrorism  that  has  international  roots, 
what  they  don’t  know  is  a lot  and  I think 
it’s  awkward  for  them  to  try  to,  in  front 
of  their  law  enforcement  colleagues, 
come  to  grips  with  what  they  know  and 
don't  know,”  he  said. 

Unprecedented  Cooperation 
On  balance,  federal-local  coopera- 
tion seems  very  much  to  be  a matter  of 
geography,  as  for  some  chiefs  the  ties 
to  federal  law  enforcement  have  never 
been  stronger.  While  it  is  not  perfect  in 
every  community,  there  has  been  more 
dialogue  between  the  FBI  and  local  of- 
ficials than  ever  before,  said  Clark 
County.  Nev.,  Sheriff  Jerry  Keller, 
president  of  the  Major  Cities  Chiefs 
Association. 

Cooperation  in  his  jurisdiction, 
which  includes  Las  Vegas,  has  reached 
unprecedented  levels,  he  told  LBN.  "It’s 
because  the  FBI  has  been  given  their 
lead  to  do  their  job  without  the  politi- 
cal realm  of  what  they  can  and  cannot 
do.  Bverybody  had  put  their  egos  aside, 
they’re  coming  to  the  table  and  they’re 
sitting  around  it,”  said  Keller.  "It’s  a 
great  environment  in  American  polic- 
ing today," 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Robert 
Olson  has  also  noticed  a greater  level 
of  cooperation  since  the  events  of  Sept. 
11.  Not  a day  has  gone  by.  he  said,  that 
he  has  not  received  a call  from  the  city's 
FBI  special  agent  in  charge. 

“We,  in  fact,  arc  collaborating  in  a 
way  we  have  not  before,”  Olson  told 
LBN.  "I  would  say  since  Sept.  12, 
we've  had  a minimum  of  three,  four 
major  law  enforcement  meetings  with 
all  of  us  — county,  different  cities,  St. 
Paul  and  the  FBI." 
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Below  the  radar: 


Local  police  suffer  strain  of  stretched  resources 


By  Jennifer  Nislnvt 

While  much  of  the  focus  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  been  on  the  FBI  and 
olh'ftr  federal  agencies  conducting  the 
nation's  terrorism  investigation,  local 
law  enforcement  has  been  suffering, 
almost  unnoticed,  under  tremendous 
strain  as  departments  try  to  stretch  their 
resources  to  respond  to  countless  false 
alarms,  maintain  a heightened  presence 
at  government  facilities  and  move 
swiftly  into  the  uncharted  territory  of 
national  security. 

Certainly  the  stress  has  been  the 
most  severe  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Washington,  D C,  metro  area,  where 
the  terrorist  attacks  occurred.  As  Ar- 
lington County,  Va..  Police  Chief  Ed- 
ward Flynn  said:  “Who  would  ever 
think  that  a terrorist-hijacked  airliner 
plowing  into  the  Pentagon  would  be  the 
ieco/irfbiggest  story?”  Nonetheless,  the 
ramifications  of  the  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1 
have  been  felt  keenly  by  departments 
nationwide. 

Overtime  has  emerged  as  a key  is- 
sue. In  Philadelphia.  Police  Commis- 
sioner John  Timoney  said  the  cost  to 
the  city  in  just  the  first  month  since  the 
attacks  has  surpassed  $1  million.  And 
that  does  not  even  include  the  estimated 
$2  million  to  $3  million  cost  of  train- 
ing. technology,  haz-mat  suits  for  of- 
ficers. or  the  security  upgrades  to  Phila- 
delphia's City  Hail  at  a cost  of  some 
$6.1  million. 

"I  think  a good  case  could  be  made 
that  this  is  war.  and  we're  part  of  the 
front-line  troops,"  Timoney  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “Certainly  some  of 
the  overtime  costs  should  come  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  This 
really  is  a foreign  invasion.  We  are  part 
of  the  homeland  defense  and  I don’t 
think  this  is  a local  responsibility.” 

In  Seattle,  Chief  Gil  Kerlikowske 
said  he  intended  to  ask  the  slate’s  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  obtain  federal 
financial  help  because  of  the  demand 
for  police  response  to  terrorist  scares 
and  security  needs  at  the  local  inieraa- 
linnal  airport.  Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor 
Anthony  A.  Williams  asked  for  federal 
money  this  month  to  help  cover  police 
overtime,  and  warned  that  the  shift  to 
national  security  may  imperil  the  city's 
fight  against  street  crime.  And  in 
Jefferson  County,  Colo.,  Sheriff  John 
Stone's  proposed  2002  budget  asks 
county  officials  to  add  35  people  to  his 
force  of  596. 

"This  is  it.  point  blank:  The  infra- 
structure cannot  continue  to  support  this 
substantive  an  increase  of  calls  of  this 
nature,"  Police  Chief  Theron  Bowman 
of  Arlington,  Texas,  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “At  the  local  level,  we  just  can't 
do  it.  and  it’s  impacting  our  ability  to 
deliver  the  same  level  of  service  for 
other  noncrime-relaied  things.” 

In  Virginia,  meanwhile.  Arlington 
County  Chief  Flynn  told  LEN  that  there 
has  been  a heightened  expectation  of 
police  presence  at  federal  installations 
— and  that  was  before  the  anthrax 
scare.  The  “up  tempo."  he  said,  cannot 
be  constantly  maintained  without  ex- 
hausting the  troops.  What  the  county 
police  force  is  trying  to  do  is  apply  care- 
ful analysis  to  threats  so  that  resources 
are  not  squandered  on  false  alarms. 

“We're  all  learning  how  to  do  this, 
and  I think  one  of  the  great  virtues  of 
police  work  is  that  we’re  able  to  bu- 
reaucratize crises."  said  Rynn.  “One  of 
our  goals  here  is  to  develop  routine  re- 
sponses to  extraordinary  events.”  That 
means  the  department  is  basically  gel- 


Poiice  search  a car  entering  a parking  area  outside  Bank  One  Ballpark  in  Phoenix  prior  to  the  start  of 
Game  2 of  the  2001  World  Series  on  Oct.  28.  Security  around  the  World  Series  site  was  high,  with  police 
searches  of  fans  and  vehicles,  streets  closed  around  the  stadium  and  a ban  on  air  traffic  over  the  stadium. 


ting  comfortable  responding  to  white- 
powder  calls,  “they're  just  a notch 
above  burglar  alarms”  at  this  point,  he 
said.  “We're  learning  how  to  handle 
them,  calm  people  down  and  bag  them." 

During  the  first  three  weeks  after  the 
attacks,  noted  Timoney.  the  Philadel- 
phia department  pulled  hundreds  of  of- 
ficers from  narcotics  and  other  special- 
ized units  and  put  them  back  in  uniform 
so  the  city  could  see  a strong  uniformed 
presence  at  skyscrapers,  signature 
buildings,  the  Liberty  Bell.  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  transportation  hubs  and  other 
sensitive  parts  of  the  city’s  infrastruc- 
ture, But  that  type  of  deployment  can- 
not be  sustained  over  time,  he  said,  and 
certainly  not  a year  or  two.  Out  of  ne- 
cessity, the  department  has  been  devel- 
oping a strategy  that  will  allow  it  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  alert,  or  even 
take  it  a step  higher  depending  on  in- 
telligence information,  while  not  over- 
taxing personnel. 

“My  sense  is,  you  have  to  be  realis- 
tic about  this,”  said  Timoney.  “We 
looked  and  we  knew  we  couldn’t  sus- 
tain it  where  everybody  is  working  for 
12  hours  a day  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.”  Not  every  officer  needs  to  be  on 
a 12-hour  tour,  he  said.  Deployment 
within  the  context  of  the  terrorist  threat 
requires  value  judgments.  For  instance, 
said  Timoney.  it  is  unlikely  that  any- 
one is  going  to  strike  Center  City  at  3 
A.M.  when  it  is  empty. 

“These  people  want  to  make  a state- 
ment. they’re  going  to  do  it  broad  day- 
light.” he  said.  ‘To  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  officers  out  there  at  3 in  the  morn- 
ing as  3 in  the  afternoon  is  wrong.  You 
need  a heightened  sense  of  alert,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  you  need  it  in  the 
daytime." 

Emergency  calls  start  picking  up  at 
7 a.m.  and  dying  down  by  10  p.m.  “We 
have  to  have  our  officers  there  where 
we  need  them.”  Timoney  said. 

Officials  have  noticed  the  strain  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well.  Mem- 
bers of  the  city  police  force  and  the 
Capitol  police  have  been  working  12- 
hour  shifts  at  least  six  days  a week,  said 
Representative  Robert  W.  Ney  (R.- 
Ohio).  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration subcommittee  that  oversees 
security  at  the  Capitol.  "After  a while 
you  just  cannot  continue  to  expect  our 
current  officers  to  do  these  many 
hours."  he  said. 

Washington  Police  Chief  Charles 
Ramsey  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a 


unit  that  could  respond  immediately  to 
terrorist  threats  without  disrupting  the 
agency's  neighborhood  police  service. 
Commumty  patrol  shortages  would  be 
filled  by  the  department’s  reserve  corps, 
unarmed  volunteers  who  would  receive 
three  or  four  weekends  of  training.  The 
ranks  of  this  group  would  be  tripled 
under  Ramsey’s  plan. 

‘To  think  it’s  business  as  usual  1 af- 
ter the  attacks)  is  really  not  being  rea- 
sonable," he  told  The  Washington  Post. 
"We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  this  (as) 
a more  long-term  situation.” 

As  of  the  end  of  September,  60  of- 
ficers were  being  used  for  federal  guard 
duty  on  day  and  evening  shifts,  said 
police  officials.  "In  the  last  30  days, 
there’s  been  slippage,  and  he’s  been 
hearing  this.”  said  mayoral  spokesman 
Tony  Bullock,  referring  to  Mayor  Wil- 
liams. "It's  because  there’s  been  a man- 
power drain,  if  you  will,  on  a lot  of  these 
security  issues  — bomb  threats,  road 
closings,  deployment  in  areas  outside 
of  routine  patrols." 

Williams  said  he  did  not  want 
Ramsey  to  give  up  the  agency's  presti- 
gious assignments  of  guarding  the 
White  House,  the  Vice  President’s  man- 
sion and  other  federal  buildings,  which 
Ramsey  extols  as  part  of  the 
department's  mission.  But  the  city 
needs  to  make  sure  that  the  agency  is 


not  spread  too  thin,  he  told  The  Post. 

The  fatigue  and  long  hours  of  ser- 
vice have  been  difficult  for  line  offic- 
ers. but  the  positive  side,  according  to 
Flynn,  is  that  many  are  experiencing 
more  visible  support  from  the  public 
than  they  ever  have.  People  are  asking 
for  more  help  these  days,  and  per- 
versely. he  noted,  that  combination  of 
need  and  approval  is  getting  the  troops 
over  the  hump. 

Law  enforcement's  mission,  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  while  protect- 
ing constitutional  rights,  has  not 
changed,  said  Flynn.  But  there  is  a new 
set  of  challenges. 

‘Those  same  agencies  you  expect 
to  deal  calmly  and  methodically  with 
routine  police  work  in  u community- 
oriented  way  must  be  expected  to  pivot 
on  their  axes  and  become  an  extension 
of  national  security.”  he  told  LEN, 
"That’s  never  really  happened  before 
and  we're  not  quite  sure  what  that’s 
going  to  look  like  when  that's  done  ” 

Local  law  enforcement  docs  not 
want  to  lose  corrununity  policing,  which 
Rynn  called  “another  word  for  good 
intelligence.”  but  time  spent  protecting 
federal  installations  is  lime  spent  away 
from  residents. 

The  scope  of  traditional  law  en- 
forcement has  changed,  not  the  mission, 
agreed  Timoney.  Whereas  train  derail- 


ments. bombings  and  active  terrorism, 
happened  occa.sionally.  now  it  is  some- 
thing which  police  have  to  consider. 
“You  didn’t  have  to  factor  it  into  regu- 
lar. everyday  training  and  patrols."  he 
said.  "Now  we  do  it.  And  my  sense  is. 
we’ll  be  doing  it  for  a long  time." 

Other  local  consequences  and  pre- 
cautions in  the  aficmiath  of  the  terror- 
ist attacks  include: 

•i  The  Utah  Department  of  Public 
Safety  has  asked  dry  cleaners  to  require 
identification  from  customers  picking 
up  uniforms,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
use  by  impostors.  The  agency  has  also 
asked  stores  that  sell  used  clothing  to 
remove  any  badges  or  military  insig- 
nia from  uniforms. 

^ Increased  security  measures  at 
government  buildings  in  Piiusburgh  will 
cost  the  city  an  additional  $3  million  to 
$5  million  for  upgrades  including  metal 
detectors,  security  cameras,  alarm  but- 
tons, the  91 1 system  and  an  automatic 
police  vehicle  locator. 

HThe  Fresno  County.  Calif., 
Sheriff’s  Department  spent  $4 1 ,000  on 
overtime,  among  other  costs,  in  the  days 
following  the  attack. 

Uln  Texas,  Gov.  Rick  Perry 
awarded  $1.26  million  in  grants  to  the 
stale’s  Department  of  Public  Safety  for 
anti-ierronsm  efforts. 

H Massachusetts  spent  $8 10,000  on 
state  police  overtime  in  just  the  two 
weeks  following  Sept.  11. 

H Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
F,dward  T.  Norris  has  hired  his  former 
colleague  at  the  New  York  City  Police 
Depanment.  Louis  R.  Anemone,  to  cre- 
ate a data  base  of  institutions  and  build- 
ings and  rank  the  importance  of  the 
roles  they  play  in  the  city's  life. 

H The  governors  of  Missouri.  Tbxas, 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire  and  Ten- 
nessee. among  other  stales,  have  formed 
sccunty  task  forces. 

H Maine's  emergency  management 
agency  has  ordered  protective  suits,  at 
a cost  of  $3,000  each,  for  the  20-per- 
son teams  being  trained  to  respond  to 
chemical  and  biological  attacks, 

H As  part  of  the  anti-terrorist  effort, 
the  mission  of  Connecticut's  “truck 
squad”  of  state  troopers  and  inspectors 
from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
will  now  be  to  stop  and  scrutinize  ve- 
hicles and  drivers  carrying  gasoline, 
explosives,  chemicals  and  other  danger- 
ous matcnals. 


Save  the  Date:  January  22-24,  2002 

Urban  Hazards  Forum 

Terrorism  • Catastrophic  Events  • Mitigation 

to  be  held  at 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

United  States  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Region  II 

For  more  information  call:  (212)  237-8049  Fax:  (212)  237-8919 
E-moil:  urbanha2ardsf0rum@ijay.cuny.edu 
v/ebsite:  jjay.cuny.edu/urbanhazardsforum/ 
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What  They 

“Who  would  ever  think  that  a terrorist-hijacked  airliner  plowing  into  the  Pentagon  would  be 
the  second  biggest  story?” 

Are  Saying: 

— Arlington  Coimn\  Va.,  Police  Chief  Edward  Fhnn.  on  the  increased  stresses  and  strains  facing  local  agencies 

in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks.  (Story.  Page  11.) 

